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OORRESPONDENCE. 


Tax Forest AND Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 


Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are | men will do more to discourage the sale of snared game. 








sions when a lawyer’s brief would be more to the point; 
post-prandial heated oratory rounds off the dinner, but the 
cold, convincing logic of a lawyer before a jury of twelve 













































THE BOSTON GAME MARKE1. 
'‘—YHE matter of a uniform code of game laws in New Eng- 
land, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, is now in the 
hands of the Committee on Agriculture. Its many friends 
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long-felt want” it is when one takes the field with such a 


charging the Grand Jury, is reported to have asserted that 
the seiners had the same right to take fish from the pond 
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nances, The fire rages 80 furiously that by the next morning 
it will be found to have burned itself out, and the game pro- 
tector’s ardor will then be as cold as the ashes of the cigars 
he smoked at the meeting. 

It is a truth, susceptible of demonstration, that money 
devoted to paying lawyers’ fees for the prosecution of game 
law breakers will accomplish more for game protection than 
the same money expended for champagne dinners. A bill 
of fare is an excellent thing in its way, but there are occa- 


Tue Brrps, the song birds, the bright-plumaged birds, the 
birds that chirp about the doorway, the birds that sing in 
the orchard, and twitter under the eaves of the old barn, the 
birds that circle in the meadow, the birds that cheer one’s 
spirit by their vivacity and melody—these are the birds that 
the New England farmers are now devising measures to pro- 
tect.. The cause isa most excellent one, and the farmers 
are more interested in it than any one else. 





shooting, it is probable, will be urged again this year. 





‘““Woopcrart.”—A book on ‘‘Woodcraft” has been written 
by ‘‘Nessmuk.” It is designed to give practical help to 
amateurs. It will domore than this, it will open the eyes 


of the vetcrans. *‘Woodcraft” will differ from the average 
book on camping, for as we have said it is written by ‘‘Ness- 
muk.” The Forest and Stream Publishing Company will 
publish the book in April. 
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BETWEEN THE LAKES. 
Sixth Paper. 
WHERE TO GO A-FISHING. 

HE summer wanderer who finds himself in the Upper 
4 Peninsula, will hardly be willing to.return to his home 
without first visiting the city of Marquette, the chief city of 
the region, between the lakes. Most persons will, doubtless, 
go a hundred miles by rail or steamer further up and take a 
look at the great copper mining interests on the Kewena 
Peninsula, and mayhap some will take a run along the coast 
up toward the Ontonagon Lighthouse and Union Bay, 
where there is, I am assured, little difficulty in striking first- 
class trout streams that have seldom or never been fished. I 
do not speak by the card, however, having never been there 
myself; but ere another summer’s sun runs its annual course 
I hope to see and know something of that region, for I have 
faith in what I have heard of it. 

If the visitor does not go up to the copper region, he will 
be quite sure to take a run out to the iron mines, an hour’s 
ride from Maiquette—mines that, in some respects, have not 
their equal in the world. 

At any rate, he will go to Marquette. This is a city of 
nearly five thousand inhabitants, beautifully situated on the 
igneous rocks that crop out along the head of the Marquette 
Bay. The town is fast coming into notice as a summer re- 
sort. During the hot months it is so delightfully cool, and 
the lake views are so charming, and the fishing in the vicin- 
ity has been and is so good, that those who try the dog-days 
there once are sure to try them again. Marquette is the 
western terminus of the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette 
Railroad and the eastern of the Marquette, Negaunee & 
Houghton which taps the Northwestern leading to Chicago. 
Besides its railroad connections, lake steamers stop at its 
wharves at stated intervals, and so it is plain to be seen that 
Marquette is a town easy to go to and easy to got away 
from. 

I did not go -a-fishing while stopping in Marquette. I 
spent my time looking at the houses of the iron aristocracy, 
some of which are rather tawdry-looking; I went through 
the sawmill where lumber retails for about the same it does 
after being shipped by water and rail five hundred miles 
southward. 1 saw long trains of hopper-built ore cars 
thundering out upon the stilted piers where they dumped 
their loads into barges and vessels anchored to receive them. 
I enjoyed the lake breezes and the clear, cool-looking waters; 
I mentally inventoried the contents in the show windows— 
the specimens of iron and copper ores, the toy bark canoes, 
and other supposed evidences of Indian handicraft—and I 
looked at the people as they tramped cheerfully and busily 
up and down their principal street—and so I did not go 
a-tishing. 

Fifteen to thirty miles up the lake shore, 1 am told, there 
is good fishing to be had in the Garlic, Yellow Dog and 
Salmon Trout and other streams. Sportsmen row or sail up 
the shore, and not only visit the streams, but fish off the 
rocks, and capital times they occasionally have. 

But one need not go so far. Two miles south of town the 
Carp River enters the lake, and at favorable seasons the 
trout fisherman who knows the pools, the sunken logs and 
shelving rocks wherein and underneath which the trout love 
to lurk, may take them in such size and numbers as in some 
reputed trout regions of our country would claim the ad- 
miration of all who saw them. 

But a member of the ForEsT AND STREAM family will 
hardly stop at the Carp. He will go further, and if he will 
follow me I will lead him to some places along the live of 
the D., M. & M. Railroad, where he will not fare worse. 

Going from Marquette the railroad track curves around 
the bay, and for thirty miles occasional views of bay and 
lake may be had, so near to the shore does the road run. 
The first trout stream after passing the Carp is the Choco- 
late, four miles from Marquette. Here is a station, but we 
will not stop. It is curious to note, however, that the Choco- 
late runs parallel with the lake shore for a distance of four 
miles, and the engineers took advantage of the sand ridge 
piled up between and laid their track upon it, and at no 
point within the four miles is the road over half a mile from 
the creek, or river, as all creeks discharging their waters into 
the lake are here called. 

Eleven miles further on and we come to Sand River, which 
we cross within a few rods of the lake shore. Here is a sta- 
tion and here trout may be taken, but it would hardly be wise 
in us to stop for them, and so we go on four miles further 
to Whitefish Station on the Sable River, as it is named on the 
map. As Sable means sand, aud we have so recently crossed 
a Sand River, we conclude thatwe must be in a sandy region, 
and so we are. Thus far we have been running over ridges 
of sand that have been piled up in some distant bygone age 
when the Lake Superior level stood at an altitude of from 
forty to sixty feet higher than it does now. But we will 
pass the Sable River by, although trout may be caught in 
its waters. 

Two miles further, which is twenty-one miies fiom Mar- 
quette, brings us to Onota, and a mile therefrom is Deer Lake. 
Now, I never fished in that lake, but a Mr. Wardle, an Ohio 
man, and an intelligent Ohio man at that, and one who has 
evidently done a good deal of fishing during his time, visited 
us at our camp at Jeromeville and he told us of two visits he 
had made to Deer Lake. On the first he and _ his brother 
sportsman met with marvelous success. Notwithstanding 
the boat they found on the lake was leaky and unwieldy, 
they caught with aspoon more bass than they could con- 
veniently handle, besides two or three mascalonge. These 
bass, Mr. W. said, rose to the fly, and one gallant fellow 
wrecked the gentleman’s trout rod badly. Shortly after 

that Mr. W. returned to Deer Lake, but not a fish did he 
take. 

Right here it may not be amiss to say that the sportsman 
who expects inland lake fishing in the Upper Peninsula had 
better provide himself with a boat. He may occasionally 
find boats kept for hire, as at Au Train, but generally he 
must either have his own boat, or put up with a vessel so old 
and worthless that it is not worth owning. 

But let us move along. Three miles east of Onota we 
come to Ruck River, so named because of the numerous and 
immense rocks lying at its mouth in the lake, and which 
afford capital fishing in season. Here trout running from 
two to three pounds are taken. From the railroad crossing 
to the mouth of the river is almost one mile, and the lower 
half gives good stream fishing. The evening we went up to 
Marquette, a couple of elderly gentlemen boarded the train at 
the Rock River station, who had been stream-fishing below, 































and each had a nice basket of trout. The top ones weighed 
not less than three-quarters of a pound; the under ones I did 
not see, but it would have been in accord with an ancient 


angler’s custom to have had the little ones at the bottom. 


Au Train is the next place to be mentioned. The railroad 
skirts the Au Train Bay for four miles, and at the end of 
three-quarters of the way, as we go eastward, the Au Train 
River discharges its waters. The railroad crosses this little 
river within a sling-stone’s throw of the bay, where there is 
A littleover a mile from the river’s mouth, as the 


a station. 
crow flies, is the Au Train Lake, a reservoir left, doubtless, 
by the receding waters of the great lake in the remote past; 
but by tbe river (which runs through the lake) the distance 
is all of four miles. The Au Train River, between the two 
lakes, makes a marvelously big bend, and from this circum- 
stance the name Au Train springs. John Clark, av educated 
Indian, told me that the name was suggested by the long, 
sleigh-runner-like bend in the stream. It is French. 

Be this as it may, Au Train enjoys quite a celebrity asa 
camping, hunting and fishing post. A beautiful grove of 
pine saplings grows on a high level parcel of land a few rods 
from the station, in the edge of which an enterprising land- 
Jord has erected a frame hotel. The wonder is that some 
vandal has not cut down every sapling of the grove, and one’s 
respect for the place grows in consequence of this uncom- 
mon evidence of the existence of a little common sense. The 
grove-actually seems to be cared for, and while campers are 
permitted to set their tents amid the saplings, chopping them 
is prohibited. 

Au Train Lake is famed as a deer resort during the sum- 
mer months, and large numbers have been killed here regard- 
less of the law. I have heard some marvelous stories told of 
deer shooting on this lake. ‘Tenderfeet,” who can’t kill 
deer elsewhere, come to Au Train, and by the aid of a light 
and a boatman, find it an easy job. IJ heard one man 
say that at certain seasons the air was so offensive along the 
lake shore from the carcasses of slaughtered deer tliat hunt- 
ers were often incommoded thereby. No doubt the state. 
ment was bighly colored, but it was a significant one never- 
theless. The fact is, summer shooting on the Au Train has 
been extensively practiced. 

Beyond the lake, within a reasonable walking distance, is 
the Au Train Falls, which is said to be well worth a visit. 
Below the falls is good trout fishing. 

But let us leave Au Train. A run of fourteen miles, much 
of which is up grade, brings us to Munising Station, 316 
feet above the level of the great lake, and forty miles from 
Marquette. Here is where one leaves the cars to go and see 
the Pictured Rocksand get ataste of the lake and stream fish- 
ing in their neighborhood. A short distance west of the 
station the railroad crosses a narrow, rapid, log-filled stream 
with high banks, known as Anna River, and so named after 
the first white woman to settle in itsnear neighborhood. The 
Anna is no inconsiderable trout stream, but it is so easily 
reached by the Indians and other Munising people, that one 
would scarcely expect much success fishing in its waters. 
Still, if one should from any cause have to stop over at Mu- 
nising, it would be well to try it; and there are worse places 
in which to be left than in Munising. Alice lives there, and 
her cookery is famed the region over. Alice cannct be said 
to keep a hotel, for her establishment is the veriest shanty, 
so I can’t be charged with writing this as a hotel puff; but if 
the angler, hunter, camper, traveler, be hungry for a first- 
class dinner, let him signify the same to Alice, and if she is 
well enough to undertake it, he will, when he reluctantly 
turns from her shanty, go away sounding her praise. He 
will no doubt see old Charley, Alice’s husband, hobbling 
around while there. Old Charley is an oily-looking old gray- 
beard, and if the guest’s wife or daughter is with him, she 
must not be shocked if old Charley swears alittle inher pres- 
ence; but the apology of Alice, should she hear him—and she 
generally does—will make all amends. ‘‘I am surprised at 
you, Charley!” she will say, -‘‘to think that a gentleman of 
your excellent sense should swear in the presence of a lady! 
{t is unaccountable!” And turning to the lady she will say, 
“Really! you must excuse him. He always would swear 
before ladies, but it is the only fault he has.” 

The Anna is the last stream flowing into Lake Superior 
that we cross. Munising is on the comb of the great sand- 
stone roof lymg between the two great lakes. The Anna 
River flows north into Lake Superior, and south of the sta- 
tion less than a mile may be found the headwaters of the 
West Branch or Stuch’s Creek, a tributary of the Manistique. 
From Munising on, the streams run southward into Lake 
Michigan until we have passed beyond the Manistique 
slope. 

South and southwest of Munising is an extensive area 
containing many small lakes, some of which are land- 
locked, but most are not. All as far as visited have been 
found to be well stocked with bass, and some with pike and 
occasionally one with trout, and all are accessible to a deter- 
mined sportsman with a guide. 

About six miles south of Munising a chain of small lakes 
is met with, leading out into the west branch of the Manis- 
tique, or Indian River. An old lumber road leads into the 
lakes, and boats can be lugged over the portages and the 
descent of the Indian River be made; but the trip would not 
be a holiday affair. I talked with one who made the trip as 
guide, and he told an extravagant story of the trout fishing 
enjoyed by the party on the way. Mr. William Gunton, a 
land-looker and lumberman, who has wet his line in nearly 
every trout stream of importance in that region, assured me 
that the trout ran larger in the Indian River than in any 
other stream he had fished. Another year the writer hopes 
to make his way into the upper waters of the Indian River 
and settle for himself the question of its trout-bearing quali- 
ties. He will carry rod, shotgun and camera. As he de- 
scends he will expect the scenery to become quite rugged 
and picturesque, and around the shores of Indian Lake, a 
sheet of water covering fifteen or twenty square miles, he 
will see hills and rocks that will give quite an assortment of 
photographic views. 

But we must go on. It is eight miles to Jeromeville, and 
there we will go intocamp. As we thunder along through 
a sylvan cafion, a hundred feet in width, with walls as high 
as the tall, compactly growing trees, the Judge suddenly 
thrusts his head out of a window, and yells at the top of his 
voice. His conduct seems so extraordinary that. for a 
moment we think sometbing is wrong with him. Some of 
the passengers evidenty think so too. Listen at that fish- 
eyed chap who works his jaws languidly over an enormous 
quid of tobacco, ‘‘I say,” says he tothe Greek Professor, 
‘that ’ere feller’s seen a bear or else he has’em!” But the 
Greek Professor does not comprehend. He knows when a 
fish is biting at his hook as well as any man, but what is 
meant by the Judge ‘‘having ’em” passeth his comprehension. 
He does not understand the language of slang. 


‘‘I saw Oscar,” said the Judge, as he settled back into his 
seat. : as 

Now, Oscar is one of the yo men who was with the 
Judge last year in these very woul, and this year Oscar had 
stopped in the Lower Peninsula. But not long since we got 
a letter from him, and he wanted to join us, and as he was 
a good fellow we wrote, ‘“‘Meet us in Jeromeville.” Oscar 
must be trying to meet us. 

Bad news! Bad news! On our arrival at Jeromeville, 
Louis, a young man belonging to the section boss’s family, 
tells us that ‘‘two tileegrams had been sint down for the 
Jidge, one of which said how one of his factories was burnt 
up, so it was, and the other how some one was sick.” 

But Mr. Oscar had taken them and was gone no one knew 
where. We know, however. 
telegrams—to meet us at Munising. Lucky the Judge hap- 
pened to look out and make himself known to Oscar. Oscar 
will soon come back. But in the meantime, how must the 
Judge feel? He has no factory to burn, but he has a home, 
and more than that—he has loved ones at home to grow 
sick. ‘‘This is my eleventh year,” says he, as he paces up 
and down the railroad in front of the Jeromeville station, 
“and never did I receive a word of bad news from home 
before.” 

At last Oscar comes and produces the two messages, 
one states that a certain educational institution (not the 
Greek Professor’s) with which the Judge held some sort of 
official connection, had been destroyed hag This, then, 
was Louis’s ‘‘factory,” and but for the other message much 
laughter would Louis’s ‘‘factory” have occasioned. But, 
alas! the other: ‘“The doctor says that neither Lillie nor 
the baby can last long,” and the Judge must go. These be- 
long to his household—daughter-in-law and grandchild— 
and the next train he leaves for home, nearly six hundred 
miles southward, and I go, too, while the Greek Professor 
and Oscar stay behind. 

When we left we did not expect to return, but we did 
nevertheless. Poor Lillie! After a valiant struggle for her 
life she had rapidly declined, and within a few days after 
our arrival she succumbed to the inevitable, as must we all 
sooner or later; but the baby recovered and, the grand- 
mother being across the sea, he was put out to nurse. 
George and Mabel, worn out with watching and care and 
toil, could ill-endure the depressing heats of the Indiana dog 
days, and the doctor advised a change of climate, and so the 
Judge resolved to go back to his camp in the woods and 
take the tired ones with him, and I returned also. 

D. D. Banta. 


THE TENDERFOOT’S FIRST DEER. 


T= Tenderfoot had been with us just one week. It was 

quiet times at the ranch, for the round-ups were over, 
the winter’s wood had been hauled and split, the cattle had 
drifted with the early November storms toward the South 
and none remained on the range save here and there bunches 
of a dozen or more which were trying to rustle through the 
winter by loafing around the meadow fence or at the corrals 
and picking up stray morsels which were pitched from the 
stables, seldom going out on the flats where the feed was good 
except when they were driven there. 

The boys hugged the great box stove in the bunk-house, 
some busy day after day making quirls, others plaiting raw- 
hide reatas or making hackamores, varying their labors with 
an occasional game of California Jack or Blue Pete. 

Tenderfoot was#in relation to actual experiencejon a cow 
ranch, of the tenderfeet a superlative specimen, but he was 
endowed with a great deal of tact which covered a multitude 
of harmless errors. He was a man who had had a great deal 
of experience in both town and country, and had always 
managed to be at peace with every one, and yet he had the 
outward appearance of being a man who did not careto have 
his toes trampled upon without demanding satisfactory ex- 
planations. He only looked this as we ‘“‘sized him up” when 
he first came among us. He was a modest looking fellow and 
pleasant spoken, and in the week he had been with us had 
easily glided into our ways, grown well acquainted and be- 
come thoroughly at home. He acknowledged his ignorance 
of everything connected with his new life, asked questions 
when he wanted any information in such a way that the 
boys were all glad to post him or help him, and in the week 
he was making good quirls and good friends, for the old 
hands always take kindly to the tenderfoot who gives him- 
self no airs. Nothing they hold in such utter contempt as 
pretense. 

The eighth day came pleasant, and Nervous, who was so 
nicknamed because he was neither nervous nor fidgety, who 
had been waiting for the right kind of day, prepared early 
in the morning for a deer hunt among the canyons below 
the ranch on the north side of the creek. It was a pleasant 
morning, though the snow was several inches deep, a twelve- 
mile breeze blowing from the northwest and the thermom- 
eter at least 15° below zero. 

Nervous was about ready to start when Tenderfoot asked 
to accompany him, a request readily granted with the offer 
to loan him the only spare rifle on the ranch, an old govern- 
ment needle gun. Nervous carried a repeating mfle. Down 
the creek and across the lower meadow, through the dense 
boxelder woods covering the flats through which ran the 
creek, they went, the crisp, frosty snow sounding beneath 
their tramping feet—well, sounding, eh—eh—well, sounding 
like the noise made by an awkward man eating hot soup. 
‘Rather too much noise for successful deer hunting,” thought 
and said Nervous, ‘‘but as soon as we cross the creek and get 
into the canyons and commence climbing among the rocks 
and around the hillsides we will have to move more care- 
fully, but there is not so much snow there and we can get 
along quietly enough with a little extra care. This wind is 
a great help to us hunting this direction.” 

Tenderfoot had never dropped a deer; in fact, had never 
seen one running wild. He had heard of buck ague, but 
believed he was in no immediate danger of contracting the 
disease and, indeed, he looked like a man who could and 
would keep cool as an iceberg under any deer hunting con- 
ditions. He was, and no wonder, anxious to put his nerves 
to the test to decide which would display the most fear, 
he or some black-tailed buck. 

In the canyons the force of the wind was not felt so much, 
but above, on top of the ragged bluffs, it played its cool 
tricks on the ee: snow. which it gine and on —_ 
country or pac away, in ev ch a 9 
dropped on the hunters’ heads ae the frosty Hakes, 
Not a sound but the whistling of the fierce, cold wind, which 
was evidently trying to keep itself warm by spinning at a 
twelve-knot gait. It wasa cool proceeding but very thin 
withal, With searching eyes and careful steps they slowly 
climbed among the hills, now crawling on hands and knees 
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Se 
garded as nothing more than individual differences. An old 
world species found in America was often dignified with a 
new name, for no better reason than that it lived on the 
other side of the ocean from its already known relative. In 
those days the tendency was toward the multiplication of 
species. To-day the current sets the other way, and natur- 
alists generally strive to reduce the number of species to the 


them, and 


almost oreniods inclines, peering cautiously over 
oe descending feet first on The opposite sides 
among sage brush and grease wood, across washouts and 
over pitch-pine logs and wind-battered cedars, that had given 


| wp couple of miles of the roughest walking and climbing 


to eke out an uncertain living among the rocks. 


" walking imaginable went Nervous and his companion. 


Several jack rabbits had been disturbed from their slum- 


behind protecting sage brush, and kicking up little 
ie of snow they scampered away with their liven, but 
bless ’em, they were safe enough this morning. These storm- 
peaten old canyons are not going to ring with echoes from 


D 
= no time consumed for Tenderfoot to admire the scenery, 


and though he did not say it, he perhaps thought this road 


was a near relative to Jordan’s hard road, but he ‘‘stayed 
with it” like a little man, until just as he had slid down six 


feet froma rock he came in sight of two bucks and a doe 
The doe seemed as 


not above a hundred yards distant. 
though she would like to say— 


‘‘How happy could [ be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away,” 


and both the ‘‘dear charmers” were so engrossed in their 


attentions that they had net seen our friend from the States. 
No doubt that love is blind. 

Quickly tarning to Nervous, he told him, and then clap- 
ping his rifle to his shculder, he fired, and one of the bucks 
dropped and rolled down into a gully, thirty feet below. The 
others, as much surprised as the mysterious wedding guest 
was by the Ancient Mariner, started back out of Tenderfoot’s 
sight, but now in full view of Nervous, who made the move- 
ments of “turning loose” his repeater, but it refused to 
“pump.” 

P‘Can you see them, Tenderfoot?” 

‘No, they are out of my sight.” 

‘‘Well, they bave stopped over there, not mere than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. My rifle won’t work. Hand 
me yours.” : 

Tenderfoot could not have got a shot in five minutes, and 
there was no telling where they would be before he could 
again sight them; so he handed his rifle over the rock down 
which he had just slid, and Nervous fired. Down came the 
second buck, and the doe was just disappea" ing over a high 
ridge opposite, when a third time spon che old-fashioned 
rifle and the last of the little bunch was done for. She carried 
the ball about twenty feet, then suddenly dropped it and 
went with it. 

“Tender, I think that will do for a morning hunt, thanks 
to you for helping me out. Am a little sorry I downed the 
doc. Now we'll bleed them and go back to the ranch fora 
team and hang our ‘mutton’ up a tree.” 

By following the canyons farther down they would have 
been able to have killed more deer, but present necessities 
had been bountifully supplied and what was left will furnish 
work and sport for many another day. 

Nervous had placed his shots in the shoulders and Tender- 
foot had sent his crushing through the head. In the middle 
of the afternoon the three were hanging up between the 
bunk-house and the kitchen.. Tenderfoot was complimented 
on his skill as a rifle shot, but with his usual modesty clis- 
claimed any credit for skill and insisted that he had aimed 
for the shoulders with a vague idea of hitting somewhere, 
and his winning shot was nothing but a scratch the likes of 
which he never expected to repeat. 

Could he have had a slight attack of the buck ague? Are 
not the victims of that disease supposed to make clean 
misses? 

‘‘At any rate,” said Nervous, refilling his pipe, ‘you must 
know, boys, there ain’t any tenderfeet on this ranch.” 

MILLARD. 
BEAR CREEK, Wyo. 


Aatuyal History. 


WOODLAND AND BARREN GROUND 
CARIBOU. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in the FoREsT AND STREAM of February 14, that 
the editor does not agree with Judge Caton, author of ‘‘An- 
telope ahd Deer in America,” in regard to the woodland 
being a distinct species from the barren ground caribou. 

I have had no personal experience with the latter animal 
(my information is obtained from those who have hunted 
it, also from watural histories), but I have always thought 
that they belonged to separate and distinct species. 

The barren ground caribou is one of the smallest of the 
deer family, and it is seldom that a buck is killed weighing 
over one hundred pounds. As its name implies, its habitat 
is the barren grounds between latitude 62° and the Arctic 
Sea. In winter it seeks the shelter of wooded tracts on the 
southern boundary of its range. Its favorite food is the 
mosses and lichens so abundant in that section. This animal 
is Of great value to the Indians and others in the frozen 
north; they make some use of every part of the body. Large 
herds of the barren ground caribou roam over the couutry, 
and are easily approached and killed. 

The woodland caribou, on the other hand, is a larger 
animal, the doe being equal in size to a barren ground buck, 
although the horns are smaller and less branching. They 
frequent the wooded shores of Hudson’s Bay, and tracts 
further south where the other are never seen. A most sin- 
gular difference in the habits of the two, and one that, with 
the difference of size, form, etc., surely entitles them to be 
ranked as separate species, is that the woodland migrates to 
the southward every spring, while the barren ground cari- 
bou is at the same time on its way to the Arctic Sea. The 
flesh of the woodland caribou is inferior to that of the other. 

I hope that the writer of the illustrated article on page 
45, issue of Feb. 14, will give his reason for believing that 
the two animals belong to one species. Rep Wine. 

GLENocog, Fla. 

In most old works on natural history three distinct species 
of reindeer are mentioned. These are, the old world form, 
varivusly called Cercus tarandus, Tarandus rangifer and 
Rangifer tarandus; the American woodland form, Cerous 
tarandus, var. sylvestris, or Tarandus caribou; and the bar- 
ren ground torm, Cervus tarandus grenlandicus, or Cervus 
‘arandus, var. arctica. Since these works were written the 
views of naturalists have undergene a great change. It was 
ner a fashion to make as many species as possible, 
and to do this it was often necessary to base specific charac- 
ers on very slight variations—on what would to-day be re- 








































rifles pointed at smaller game than blacktails. There 
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lowest point. 


Norway, Siberia, or British America, are regarded 


—_— differences on. 


and Deer of North America,” acknowledges this, and says: 


smaller in size than those of warmer countries. The reverse, 


in size, which is fully one-half, sufficient of itself to estab- 
lish a specific difference.” To the diversity im size of the 


character we cannot regard as sufficient to establish specific 
difference. Judge Caton’s main reliance in separating the 
two forms of caribou is on their supposed differences in 
migratory habit, and on the supposition that the two forms 
do not interbreed or grade into one another. But as a mat- 
ter of fact we have very little evidence on these points. 
We know that in its home—the center of abundance—the 
barren ground form is small, with large horns, and 
that iu Maine and Lower Canada the woodland 
form is large, with small horns; but as to the deer, 
which inhabit the intermediate country, little is known. It 
is, we think, probable that an extended series of specimens 
from the country, where the ranges of the two overlap, 
would furnish individuals of which the naturalist would he 
unable to say, ‘‘This is a barren ground,” or ‘‘This is a 
woodland caribou.” To decide a question of this kind the 
acumen of a trained naturalist would be required, and he 
should have before him a large series of specimens, if pos- 
sible freshly killed. We recently talked with some old cari- 
bou hunters in a region where the woodland form is the 
only one known, and yet they spoke of two hinds of cari- 
bou, which they believed existed there—‘‘the little green 
woods deer” and ‘‘the big hill deer.” Asa matter of fact 
they merely referred in the one case to the young and small, 
and in the other to the old and large deer. 

The opinion of the best mammalogists to-day is that the 
woodland caribou is only a well marked race of the circum- 
polar reindeer. If any good specific characters can be shown 
to separate the two, this opinion will be modified, but at 
present the evidence to justify such a change of sentiment is 
wanting. 


A case somewhat analogous to the one under consideration | 


existed a few years ago in-regard to the common Virginia 
deer, of which several species were named from different 
sections of the country, but at present these supposed species 
have no standing, and several of them have none even as 
races or varieties. 

We may mention that our correspondent has the weight 
of the barren ground caribou much too low. Richardson 
says a full-grewn buck, dressed, will weigh from 90 to 130 
pounds. This would give a live weight of from 135 to 200 
pounds. There are some other inaccuracies in ‘‘Red Wing’s” 
statements, as will be seen by reference to Judge Caton’s book. 

We cannot do better than to recommend our correspond- 
ent to look up this matter for himself, and when he has 
done so, we fancy that he will agree with us. As we stated 


in our review of the work, Judge Caton’s admirable volume | 


contains a vast amount ef information on this and kindred 
subjects, and it is one that the naturalist and deer hunter 
can ill afford to be without. THE REVIEWER. 


SOME ARIZONA QUAILS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ‘California quail” meutioned by ‘‘Nemo” in your 
issue of the 31st ult. are in all probability Arizona quail 
(Lophortyx gambelt), inasmuch as they are abundant in South- 
western New Mexico and Arizona. The California quail 
(Lophortyx californica) are, on the other hand, I think, 
rarely or never seen in that or this’ part of the country. 

The Arizona quail is furthermore exceedingly susceptible 
of domestication. When first caught they are so violently 
wild as to be almost unapproachable, but by continued and 
careful attention they eventually become tame enough to 
handle without fear. 

A. G. Buttner, ex-Chief of Police of this city, has a 
peculiar penchant for pets. About two years since he pro- 
cured a pair of Arizona quail. They not only became gentle 
but raised a brood of eleven young ones. Thirteen eggs were 
laid, but eleven chicks only were hatched. When about 
half grown they were in part distributed among friends. 
One of them afterward escaped, and returned to its former 
home. I secureda pair of them myself and gave them the 
freedom of a corral in which alfalfa had been sown. They 
throve finely, but became somewhat shy. When frightened, 
however, they invariably sought the house for protection. I 
had previously tried the same course with a pair of blue 
quail (Callipepla squamata), but attempts to domesticate 
them were in vain. I finally dont them the same freedom 
that I had given to their kindred, and lost them on the day 
subsequent. 

During the months of September and October the Papogo 
Pima and Maricopa Indians snare quail by the thousands. 
They are brought to the market, dozens in acoop. A fan- 
cier can, for a few bits, make a fine selection. About two 
and a half years since, E. L. Wetmore, a well-known resi- 
dent of this city, purchased a pair of the Arizona variety, 
and hung them in separate cages on either side of his office 
door. For the first few days they were frantic with alarm, 
then finally settled down to the quietness of a humdrum life. 
He afterward gave them the freedom of a large room and 
allowed his children to handle them. In due time they not 
only thoroughly domesticated, but the male became aggres- 
sive, and would fly and peck at the hand for feod. On two 
different occasions, sittings of eggs were laid, but no attempt 
was made to hatch them. The female finally dying, another 
was procured. She appeared to tame rapidly, but escaped 
on the first opportunity; was away two days, then returned, 


At present the circumpolar reindeer, whether they inhabit 

as one 
and the same form, Rangifer grenlandicus, while the wood- 
land caribou is thought to be only a fairly well marked race 
of its more boreal relative. The only known physical char- 
acters by which the two forms may be separated are size and 
horns, and these are not sufficiently well marked to base 
Size may go for almost nothing. 
udge Caton, in his inost excellent work on ‘‘The Antelope 


“The difference in size, if this were the only distinction, 
would be entitled to but little weight in the consideration of 
this question, especially when we remember tbat we often 
find animals of the same species occupying high latitudes 


however, we find generally the case with our Cervide. ee 
I repeat, however, that I should not consider the difference 


horns Judge Caton attaches somewhat more weight, yet this 





; about here all winter. 


| our lilac hedge, and he seemed very cheertul. 
| the mercury stood at six degrees, and ‘old Boreas bad, during 


| colored snowbird (Junco hyemalis). 
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and by repeated calls demanded admission to her mate, and 
hever afterward cared to leave him. 

To domesticate them, but little care is required, inasmuch 
as they will eat almost anything:that is placed before them. 
A pan of clean water, plenty of fresh eerth, a few sprigs of 
vegetables (of which there are plenty at all times in this coun- 
try), a little bread, cracked wheat or seed, and the sum of 
their luxuries is made up. But, unlike those mentioned by 
“Nemo,” they are, during the warm weather, exceedingly 
fond of a bath, and when taking it splash the water in all 
directions, regardless of their surroundings. Those kept by 
Mr. Buttner raised their little ones in a box not more than 
four feet square. They had the natural earth for a floer, the 
sides of the box had been taken off and replaced by wire 
screen. The nest, made of dry grass thrown m for that pur- 
pose, was built under a board that stood slanting from the 
floor to the end of the cage. If any one cares to try the ex- 
periment and will pay the cxpressage on a pair of Arizona 
quail which, in my belief, are the most handsome of their 
kind, I will, as soon as they become plentiful, send them a 
pair with pleasure. My address is with the ForEsT AND 
STREAM. ADIOs. 

Tucson, Arizona, Feb. 10, 1884. 


COLOR OF THE SEA. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the rounds of the news- 


AM. papers, stating that Dr. J. J. Wild, F. R. G. §., claims 
that he has discovered the cause of the various colors of the 
sea, and that they are due to the greater or less proportion of 
salt held in solution. 

How does Dr. Wild account for the fact that large and 
deep bodies of fresh water exhibit colors similar to those of 
the ocean? 

The waters of the great American lakes, Superior, Huron 
and Michigan, in their deepest parts, say from 500 to 1,000 
feet, are, under certain conditions of sky and atmosphere, of 
a deep blue color, like those of the Atlantic, Pacific or Indian 
oceans, the blue, however, js not so intense, the depth of 
water being much less in these inland seas than in the ocean, 
some of the deeper portions of which show color like that of 
a solution of indigo. 

In the shallower parts of both’salt and fresh water, where 
the depth is from twenty to fifty feet, various shades of 
green occur, more or less opaque as the water is turbid or 
transparent. 

Iam inclined to believe that the colors of both salt and 
fresh water depend on simiiar cenditions, some of which 
are— 

1. Depth and transparency. 

2. The state of the sky and atmosphere, whether clear or 
clouded. 

8. The course of the wind, north and west winds produc- 
ing a clear and deep blue, and east or south winds light blue, 
blue green, or lead color. 

4, The point of view of the observer, whether from high 
land or low. 

5. In shallow water, the nature of the bottom, whether 
covered with rocks, sand, or alge. 8. C. C. 


BIRD NOTES. 


It was “immense flocks of blackbirds,’”’ not ‘“‘bluebirds’’ 
that were seen here flying southwest on the 14thof February 
(See ForEst AND, STREAM of Feb. 28). Crows have been 
Saw a bluejay yesterday. A few 
misguided ducks have appeared, but the Raritan River, which 
was open, is again frozen, and they will probably leave. Saw 
a robin flying south to-day. Sensible bird. Mercury, 7 
yesterday, 14 to-day. ¢. 1 Bs 

PERTH Amboy, N. J., March 1, 1884. 

The unusually mild, but wet weather, which we have been 
having this month, has made some of our small birds think 
of spring. A song sparrow (M. meledia) has stayed with us 
all winter. Two or three days ago, | caught him singing in 
This morning 








the night, taken up a position in the northwest, and was 


| hurling his keenest javelins at daybreak. This very sudden 


change from bad to worse caused melodia to muke friends 
with his cousins, the field sparrow (S. pusilla), and slate- 
All three of them were 
busy near our porch picking up such crumbs and bits of 
grain as were exposed in the path which was cleared to the 
barn. The two last-named species are common winter resi- 
dents with us, but we do not recollect seeing a song sparrow 
in either January or February before. Three winters ago, 
in ’s0-’81, we saw, ina severe snow storm in January, a 
single towhee bunting, who appeared lively and well. ‘This 
was on Scroggy Neck, Sandwich, Mass. 

One bluebird, on Washington’s Birthday, gladdened us 
with his sweet but simple song. He flew from one fence 
post to ancther, and we watched to see what food he might 
take ; nothing offered to his taste, however, and we Jeft him 
to his own happy thoughts of spring and sunshine. 

MERGUS. 

East WAREHAM, ‘Mass., Feb, 29, 1884. 





Where are the birds? was the question I asked myself 
many times yesterday, while taking a three hours’ walk on 
the outskirts of the city. I passed rows of evergreen trees 
more than a mile in length, and thousands of apple trees, but 
did not see a bird during the whole time. A year ago the 
same day, going over the same ground, | saw pine grusbeaks, 
redpoll linnets, snow-buntings, snowbirds, und one song 
sparrow that had concluded to try a Northern winter; an 
he seemed to be doing quite well in his home among the ever- 
greens. But yesterday | saw nothing to remind me of birds, 
unless it was the coarse, bulky nest of the purple grackle in 
one of the tall evergreen trees by the roadside, and on the 
oa side, near the top of a maple, swung the pensile nest 
of the oriole, and on a horizontal limb of the same tree was 
saddled the soft, compact nest of the goldfinch. Then, again, 
in the evergreens the saucershaped nest of the mourning 
dove, and on the framework of a disused lime kiln I saw the 
weil-built moss nest of the phoebe, and on the opposite tim- 
ber, about twelve feet distant, was the hard, muu-lined nest 
of Turdus migratorius. Further on, in a large thorn tree, 
was the feather-lined nest of the kingbird, and last und least 
of all, in a low withewood bush, the thistle-down-made nest 


of the summer yellowbird; and from the unusual! length of 
it I came to the conclusion that there was something treas- 
ured up in the lower department, and on examination I 
found the egg of the vagabond cow bunting. Ail these I 
saw, but not a sign of bird-life until I reached the main busi- 
ness street of the city, where 1 had a chance te feast my eyes 
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on hundreds of the detestable, pugnacious little Passer domes- 
ticus, 

I know of but one reason to account for the scarcity of the 
winter birds in this vicinity. On the 9th and 10th*of last 
September we had a very severe frost that destroyed most of 
the vegetables and the seed-bearing weeds in the fields, on 
which the snow-buntings, horned larks, snowbirds and tree 
sparrows feed during the winter. I have seen snow-bunt- 
ings but onee this winter, Dec. 27, although I was in the 
fields probably three days in a week up to Jan. 5. Since 
then I have seen nothing, excepting one downy woodpecker, 
and he came to the apple tree at my door to show — 

J. L. D. 

Lockport, N, Y., Feb. 11, 1884. 


Monday afternoon I counted seven robins in one tree, and 
they seemed quite contented, although the air was chilly. 
Redwing blackbirds are around in considerable numbers. 
1 saw four this morning in front of the house. Quail have 
wintered well so far, notwithstanding the many crusts we 
have had this winter. I saw a flock of ten black ducks last 
week heading north, but I guess they did not stay long. 
Our meadows will be in first-class condition this spring for 
the ducks, and [ anticipate some fair sport. I am in hopes 
the ducks will make their appearance soon, and I am sure 
they will if the weather keeps as warm as it is to-day. Blue- 
birds have been with us all winter. 16-BORE. 

Mapison, N. J., Feb. 20. 





This is a very hard winter for the birds. The English 
sparrows have almost disappeared; not a dozen now where 
there were hundreds before. A number of birds have been 
found dead, and all the birds seen were in poor condition, 
except a shrike which I shot the other day; he had had an 
easy time feeding on the sparrows. There are a few chicka- 
dees, bluejays and pine grosbeaks, and that is about all 
around town. A number of Acadian or saw-whet owls have 
been killed, and I recently seeured a Richardson’s owl. 

WW: ASSL 

Fort Covineton, N. Y., Feb. 18. 

The past cold winter does not seem to have much effect 
upon the migration of birds here. 

Feb. 16, bluebirds and robins first seen. Feb. 19, crows 
were seen flying along the banks of Lake Erie in great num- 
bers. A great many are killed by Cleveland sportsmen as 
they fly over. They seem to be the main topic of conversa- 
tion in the gun stores, probably as the first game of the sea- 
son. Feb. 21, saw four wild geese (Bernicla canadensis) fly- 
ing north. Several flocks reported and a few ducks. 

Of the winter birds noted, which may be of interest to the 
reader, are song sparrows and brown creeper (C. familiaris). 
A pine grosbeak was brought in by a boy who killed it with 
astone. It is rare in this vicinity. A few Bohemian wax- 
wings were here in January. I had the good fortune to take 
a rough-legged hawk (A. lagopus sancti-johannis) in black 
plumage; color, uniform dark brown. Also a fine pigeon 
hawk (F. columbarius), which is quite rare here. Tufted tit- 
mouse ( dicolor) is unusually abundant this winter. 

A. Hawn. 


East ROCKPORT. 


The first robin appeared here on the 15th of fhis month, 
and the bluebirds arrived on the scene the next day. This 
is at least a month earlier than they gefferally come into this 
cold part of the State. N. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y., February. 





EVENING GROSBEAKS IN lowa.—Saturday morning, Feb. 
8, Mr. J. Painlin, of this place, discovered a flock of un- 
usual and very handsome birds feeding on the seeds of some 
box-alder trees that grew near bis house. His attenticn was 
drawn to them by the very musical twittering and chattering 
that they incessantly kept up, and approaching them care- 
fully be was surprised that they manifested no signs of 
alarm, even when he stood directly beneath the tree on which 
they were feeding. Some of the family had seen them there 
the day previous. ‘The following day (Sunday) the family 
were absent, but on Monday the birds were still there, and 
Mr. P. determined, if possible, to secure a specimen or two, 
but in order to do this he was obliged to drive them some 
little distance, as the law forbids any shooting within the corpo- 
ration limits. They flew very swiftly, and, alighting on some 
trees at sufficient distance, he fortunately secured three (one 
male and two females). There were but six in the flock— 
two males and four females. Desiring to have them identi- 
fied, and knowing my interest in such matters, he brought 
them to me, and with the help of ‘‘Coues’ Birds of the 
Northwest” I found them ‘to be the evening grosbeak. I 
have never before seen these birds here, and consider my- 
self very fortunate in being enabled to add them to my col- 
lection.—VI0LET 8. WruiaMs, Coralville, Ia., Feb. 18. 


Ture Foa Ratnpow.—Cosumnes, Cal., Feb. 20.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Two of your correspondents have lately 
written of the fog rainbow as a very unusual experience. I 
myself never had seen one when I came to this State, and 
was disposed to doubt that there was such a thing. Here in 
the Sacramento Vailey, however, in the winter or rainy 
season, we sometimes have fog for days togather, and I have 
quite a number of times seen the white bow, having no pris- 
matic colors, and on two occasions a bow having all the 
colors of the rainbow; never, however, making a complete 
circle, as spoken of by one of your correspondents.—W. 
L. W. _ 

Do BurraLo MATE WitH Domestic CATTLE?—Some ten 
years ago a gentleman living some miles west of here, while 
on a hunting excursion in Kansas, purchased and brought 
here with him a buffalo calf. It has been on his premises 
ever since and is now a Jarge fine cow. It has never bred. 
No bull could be induced to mate with it. Is this character- 
istic of these animals or have hybrids been produced?—K. 
(Vinton, Iowa). [Hybrids have been produced between the 
buffalo and domestic cattle. Audubon gives at length ex- 
periments conducted long ago in Kentucky, and we believe 
that there is now, near Winnipeg, a herd of crossbreeds. ] 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF SNAKES.—We 
have received from Mr. James Simson a pamphlet contain- 
ing a number of interesting letters contributed by him to 
Land and Water at a time when the question, ‘Do snakes 
swallow their young?” was being hotly debated. This ques- 
tion has been decided in the affirmative, which was the side 
taken by Mr. Simson. The letters are charmingly written, 
and show careful study of the subject. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ortyx Vrrerntanus In Artzona.—Mr. J. D. Andrews 
brought in a pair of genuine Bob White quail, to-day. The 
The breast plum- 
age of the male is of a darker brown than that of the eastern 
variety, otherwise the general appearance of the bird is much 

Those 
, about 
Jalifornia 
they are found in great numbers, but the mountains and 
mesas southwest of Tuscon are believed to be their north- 


bird is an extremely rare one in Arizona. 


the same, although if anything it is smaller in size. 
brought in were killed in the Barboquivari ran 
sixty miles southwest of Tuscon. On the Gulf of 


eastern limit— Tuscon Weekly Citizen. 


Snow WuitE Opossums.—Mr. H. G. Dulog writes from 
the Hot Springs, Ark., concerning two white opossums— 
perfectly white all over—yet not albinoes, for their eyes 
were not pink, but looked dark, even black. The negro 


owner told our correspondent that their eyes were blue, 
‘same color as yo’ eyes.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SoctEty.—The second 


volume of the Transactions is in press, and will probably 
appear in May next. 





Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


105. 





MONG the many good stories related in Forest AND 
It was 
told to me by Mr. George W. Leavitt, the well-known cocker 


STREAM I think the following deserves a place. 


spaniel man of Boston, who vouches for its truth: 


“About eight years ago I took a trip to Maine, partly for 
business partly for pleasure, taking with me an English 
setter that had been recommended as a great ruffed oo 

ay on 
telling my uncle, Mr. Pomeroy, that I was going one to 
Machias on business, he suggested driving me over that I 
might have an opportunity to display the good qualities of 
my dog, and also to get some birds, so off we started with 


dog. I was at my old home, Pembroke, and one 


>? 


dog and guns, and after getting into the woods where the 
birds were plenty, I turned the dog loose and away he 
At almost the first jump he routed a brood of 
birds, and dashed through them like a wild calf through a 
flock of turkeys, shoWing the speed of a lighting express as 
he bounded through the underbrush, and in an instant was 


bounded. 


lost to sight. We had waited five minutes, perhaps, though 


it seemed an hour, when my uncle, with a sly twinkle in his 
‘Nice dog, that, when do you expect him back?’ 
“‘Oh, he is a trifle wild now, but will soon settle down to 


eye, said: 


close work.’ 

‘We turned back toward the road, thinking the dog might 
swing round that way, and when we came in sight of the 
horse saw the famous setter lying under the wagon. There 
was nothing for me to say, so, maintaining a discreet silence, 
we drove on and soon met two boys, who had nine birds. 
One of them had an antiquated gun of about twenty pounds 
weight and ten feet inlength—the regular grandfather mus- 
ket type—but it was death to the birds, and that was all I 
cared for, as I always have better luck gunning when the 
boys have been out a few hours ahead of me. 

‘* ‘How much will you take for those birds?’ 

‘**They are worth seven cents apiece over at. Calais.’ 

‘Give them the dog for a brace,’ suggested Mr. Pomeroy. 

‘« 7 will give you fifteen cents apiece for the lot.’ 

‘«*All right, you may have them, and there is another fellow 
ahead of us with some more that you can buy if you want 
to,’ said the boys. 

‘“‘We found the other boy, bought his birds, and went on 
our way rejoicing, with seventeen nice, plump partridges. 
We soon reached Machias, and while I was out on business 
Mr. Pomeroy remained at the hotel. Inthe meantime Mr. 
Morgan, a would-be sportsman from our town, drove up. 
He had with him his two-hundred-dollar gun, explaining that 
he hoped to see some birds on his way over. Mr. Pomeroy, 
bent on mischief, went up to him and said, ‘Did you get any 
birds, Mr. Morgan?’ 

““‘No; [saw some, but could not get near enough to shoot 
them.’ 

‘* «Weil, 1 am sorry,’ said my uncle, ‘but if you had had 
Leavitt’s dog you could have filled your wagon with birds. 
He beats all the dogs in America. We only had a few min- 
utes on our way over and got seventeen fine partridges. I 
wish I was a man of means, I would never allow Leavitt to 
take that dog back to Boston.’ 

“Mr. Morgan saw the birds and dog, and was so delighted 
with both that he asked Mr. Pomeroy if he thought the dog 
could be bought at any price. 

‘**T don’t know; perhaps, as Leavitt has several more, he 
migh be induced to sell this one for a hundred, reserving 
the right to breed to him, also to shoot over him when down 
this way. If you really want the dog I will try to influence 
Leavitt to sell, for I would like to keep the dog in this part 
of the country, he is such a rare one.’ 

‘‘When I came back my uncle told me of the conversation 
with Morgan. I tried to discourage the scheme; but Mr. 
Pomeroy was bound Morgan should have the dog, so when 
Mr. Morgan came to me I sold the dog and _ got the money. 
Then came Mr. Pomeroy’s turn to explain the great necessity 
of knowing how to work the dog; he said, ‘You must drive 
slowly until the dog puts his nose in the air, and wags his 
tail, then get out, tie your horse, and you will be sure to 
find the birds somewhere. 

*« ‘When you get all ready, just say charge to the dog and 
he will make a charge for the woods, then you must follow, 
that is one of the secrets of working him successfully. You 
must keep up.’ ” 

‘* “How shail I know that he has a bird?’ asked Mr. Morgan. 

** Don’t look at the dog but keep an eye on his tail, and 
when it becomes stiff you may be sure he has a bird charmed 
so thoroughly that you could knock it over with astick. No 
bird can move while that dog’s tail is stiff.’ 

“Mr. Morgan felt sure he could work the dog, so started 
early in order to get a few hours’ shooting before dark. Not 
long after we started for home und had driven about eight 
miles when, to our intense surprise, we saw the poor dog ly- 
ing dead by the roadside. We got out to examine him, and 
found he had been shot, so buried him and went our way. 
We soon met our boys of the morning, with a fine lot of 
birds, which we of course bought. While I was paying for 
them, the boys said, ‘We ought to ask you more for these, 
for John Morgan offered us twenty cents a piece for thema 


little while ago, but we told him we had sold you seventeen 
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in the morning and shot these for you since, and would not 
go back on you anyhow.’ : 

“I began to tremble, but Mr, Pomeroy laughed and said, 
‘What did Morgan say to you then?’ , 


said one of the boys, for he jumped out of his wagon, tied 
his horse to a tree, grabbed'his gun, and shot the dog dead; 
but when I told him it was mean to kill the dog, and | 
wished that I had taken him in the morning, when Mr. 
Pomeroy offered him to we for a couple of birds, he roared 
out something about State’s prison, and drove off.’ 

“‘When we got home, I tried in every way to make Mor- 
gan take his money back, but his grit was thoroughly 
aroused, and he refused to take asingle cent. I then set 
things up for the crowd, and we had a jolly good time. 
Morgan at first refused to join us, but finally thought better 
of it, concluding no doubt that there is no loss without some 
small gain.” Mont Care. 

CLaREmonT, N. H. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


NEW ENGLAND GAME LAWS. 


T= bill to amend the Massachusetts law is now with the 

Committee on Agriculture. 

The question of putting the power to license taxidermists 
in Massachusetts into the hands of the game commissioners, 
has, by common consent, been attached to the question of 
uniform game laws, and the committee on agriculture are 
evidently pleased with the idea. 
and insectivorous birds for their skins has become a serious 
question in the minds of the more intelligent of the agricui- 
tural community. It has been noticed with alarm that the 
annual return of certain of the best of New England song birds 
is beginning to be looked for in vain in many sec tions of Massa- 
chusetts, and the numerous taxidermists, with their boy fol- 
lowers, are likely to be held responsible for the loss of these 
charms of country life. 

At the hearing it appeared that the inhabitants of the deer 
section on Cape Cod desire no change in the deer law from 
that making a perpetual close time, as enacted two years ago. 
Concerning this matter the friends of a uniform code of game 
laws were not strenuous, and accordingly no change in _re- 
gard to the deer law in that direction will be asked for. Tie 
decr in the State are all confined to a narrow strip on Cape 
Cod, and any part of an open season would, it is believed, 
at present result in their utter extermination. The dwellers 
on the Cape desire that the close time be retained absolute 
till such time as the deer shall have incrcased sufficiently, 
when they will come to the Legislature and ask for an open 
season. 

Several riders are likely to be proposed along with the 
uniform game law bill. One came up before the Committee 
on Agriculture. It proposes that any owner of Jands ora 
park under twenty-five acres in extent, shall be protected 
by law in Massachusetts from the encroachment of gunners 
on such lands, provided he shall sufficiently post such land 
with notices forbidding such trespass. The friends of fish 
and game protection will not oppose such legislation, for 
they believe in respecting’ the rights of land-holders, and 
that by such means the former can be more thoroughly 
linked with the protection of game. The right would thus 
be given him to protect the game on his own land. The old 
proposition to give the farmers’ boys the right to snare and 
sell partridges and quail out of season was, of course, in- 
troduced, and the attempt to tack it on as a rider will be 
made, but probably without success. M. 

Boston, Mass., March 8. 








OUR DETROIT LETTER. 


J UST at present the recently organized Michigan Gun 

Club and Game Protective Society could Spey ere a 
deal of good by stopping the illegal sale of quaii by dealers, 
and the serving of the same in hotels and restaurants in 
Detroit. It is said that they are sold daily by a Woodward 
avenue dealer, while nearly every restaurant in town will 
serve them at a moment’s notice. 

It would surprise a certain surly, fault-finding chop-house 
keeper that 1 know of, very much indeed to be pulled up 
with areund turn. Indeed, it makes me shudder to imagine 
his apoplectic wrath were he called to account. For, being 
an Englishmen ot that unhappy class who belittle this coun- 
trv and its inhabitants, albeit they depend on both for sub- 
sistence, he would surely may explode with rage if called 
to account for purchasing quail out of season. And several 
persons I know of would enjoy the scene. For our chop- 
house keeper denounces America and things American with 
the utmost impartiality, and only a few monthssince bitterly 
berated the sportsmen of this blasted country as a set of law- 
less, ruthless slaughterers of game, ‘‘hand werry much 
beneath hour Henglish gents who ’ave fine feelinks, hand 
hin hevery land carefully protect the game, hand respect 
the laws.” ~ When, he delivered that special tirade against 
his adopted land and _ people, a — ventured to sug- 
gest that pheasant shooting in England, as so often de- 
scribed, was not very pretty sport; and also called his at- 
tention to the wanton slaughter of game by Englishmen 
upon our Western prairies, whereupon our chop-house 
keeper became purple and speechless with anger. 

By uo means let it be inferred that I am unfriendly to our 
English cousins, foram not. On the contrary, some En- 
glish and Irish gentlemen with whom I have shot, fished, 
and coursed, are among my warmest friends. And the 
country of Thackeray, Lamb, Goldsmith, Ruskin, and other 
favorite writers is very dear to me. 

But confound alow-bred person, be he Yankee, English 
man or Irishman, who, ina foreign country, continually 
berates and belittles the people upon whom he depends for 
subsistenee. 

The gun club referred to above held their first regular 
shoot upon Washington’s Birthday. The weather was hor- 
rible, snow, rain, and wind each striving for the mastery, 
but as will be seen from the score, the attendance was large. 
The club will, from appearances, be a success as a gun club; 
it remains to be seen how it will develop as a game protect- 
ive sociéty. It can, as an association, do valuable service 


to the good cause, for private individuals dread making com- 
plaints against law-breakers. 


A week since the ducks began dropping in the Detroit 
River, but the culd snap came, and now all is ice again. 
Detroit sportsmen will be glad to learn that Mr. A. O. 8S. 


Havens has secured the fine store No. 72 Woodward avenue, 


‘« ‘He did not say a word, and I think he must be crazy,’ 


The destruction of song | 
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and will open it about March 1, with a fine line of guns, 


etc. Mr. Havens has made himself ve 


fishing tackle, his residence in Detroit, and in h 


popular indeed during 
new } 
business. 

perroit, Feb. -23. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 
Raitor Forest and Stream: 


DELTA. 





itorial note Feb. 21 you truly say that the com- 

ots F acleekes and the breechloaders is a dead 
ssue, but a comparison of the shooting qualities of the two 
ns will certainly bring about just the discussion you sug- 
st—‘‘the relation of experiments and tests in loading to 


arison 


secure pattern and penetration.” 


z , 
a ience in hunting, shooting and experimenting 
Ny eck ft It has been with all kinds 


back for thirty-five years. , 
pi grt from the old Continental flint-lock musket to the 


pest breechloaders of the day. I now own three breechload- 
ers made by myself for the especial purpose of experiment- 


ing, One is a single barrel 3-bore, weight 11 pounds, in 
which I use one-inch Gatling-gun brass shells; no paper shell 
large enough are made. One is a single 10-bore, 14 pounds, 
and the third a 20-bore, 11 pounds. i design conductin a 
series of experiments some time this spring _and will give 
you the results. With all my practical experience I do not 
claim to be authority, but what I have to say are my own 
convictions, based on the results of many practical tests, 
and simply give them as such. : 

The old saying ‘‘as straight as a gun barrel” certainly had 
no reference to very many of our modern double breech- 
loaders, for not one in ten has straight barrels. I refer to the 
inside bore. This is especially true as to the cheaper grades, 
and I am sorry to say that many of the better grades have the 
same fault. In order to get the required strength for the 
breech action as well as to stand heavy charges, breechloading 
barrels must be very heavy at the breech end. This necessi- 
tates considerable taper in the barrels, or the guns would be 
very heavy. Nearly all the oe is in the first half of the 
barrels from the breech end. Very much of the beauty of a 
gun depends on the graceful sheer given” to the taper. In 
joining at the factory the barrels are sprung together in the 
center, in order to have the ribs fit properly, as well as to 
give the gun a graceful appearance, hence the bore of the 
barrels are not straight. owever, twelve to fifteen inches 
of the muzzle ends are practically straight, and parallel with 
the line of sight. It often occurs in the cheaper grades that 
the barrels are sprung so much it the center that the muzzle 
ends diverge to the right and left. Insuch guns the right 
barrel shoots to the right and the left one to the left. Guns 
with the barrels tapered down very thin at the muzzle, as a 
general rule, are better shooters than those with thick ones. 
A majority of chokebored guns are too heavy at the muzzle, 
which accounts for their grouping the shot in bunches and 
leaving many bare spots in the targets. In very thin guns 
there is a certain amount of expansion and elasticity, which 
has the effect 10 overcome the tendency to group the shot, 
hence give quite an even distribution. 

It can be pnt down as an axiom that guns having the 
straightest barrels, other things being equal, will give the 
best results. 

The next consideration that has much to do with the good 
and bad shooting is the quality and quantity of the ammu- 
nition, There can be no denying the fact that a good quality 
of ammunition is better than a poor quality; but as to quan- 
tity, opinions differ greatly. From some unaccountable 
cause, there appears to be a general opinion that breechload- 
ers require very much more powder than the old-styled 
muzzleloaders, when*as a matter of fact guns properly 

chambered and properly charged require less. In well-con- 
structed breechloaders there are absolutely no escaping gases 
unless the plunger cuts through the primer. In muzzle- 
loaders it quite often occurs that sufficient gas escapes at the 
nipples to throw the hammers back to a full cock. In guns 
of ordinary weight, 8 pounds to 84 pounds, I would not ad- 
vise 5 drams of powder to 1} ounces shut, nor would I think 
of 1 dram of powder to 13 buckshot. The proportion of 
powder to shot that gives the best general results will be 
found to be 3 drams of powder to 1 ounce of shot. On 
page 546 of ‘‘Haswell” will be found proportions of powder 
to shot for the following numbers of shot, as determined by 
experiment: 


| Shot, Powder, 


Shot, | Powder, | Shot, | Powder, || 


No.| oz. drams. ||No.| oz. drams, ||No.| oz. drams. 
| | ne; ol 
2; 2 1.5 4; 1.5 1% 6| 1,2 234 


5 


| 

| | | 

| 1.875 | % || 7| 1.125 | 256 
|| 


8) 1.75 | 1.086 | 


Note.—2 ounces of No. 2shot with 1.5 drams of powder produced 
the greatest effect. The increase of powder for the greater number 
e is in consequence of the increased friction of their projec- 

With American engineers Haswell is good authority. How 
few men from actual knowledge could dispute the results as 
he has given them; I could not do it for 1 have never experi- 
mented with 2 ounces of shot to 14 drams of powder. Ogee- 
cher’s 1 dram of powder to 13 buck shot is about according 
to Haswell. Killing a buck at the distance of 120 yards with 
such a charge caps the climax. Put me down as a little 
skeptical. Whoever sticks to the proportion of 3 drams of 
powder to 1 ounce of shot will be satisfied with the results. 

Now, in regard to wads. Nearly all guns, by actual 
measurement, are from one to two gauges smaller than they 
are called. Many chokebore 10s will gauge but 12 at the 
muzzle. As a general rule, for No. 10 brass shélls No. 8 
wads are used; for a paper shell; a wad of the same nuiaber 
as the shell. There is also a general opinion that brass shells 
will give better results than paper shells; but all of my ex- 
periments have preven the contrary. Paper shells, loaded 
with wads same number as shell, and not crimped, will give 
better results than brass shells loaded with wads two sizes 
larger than shell. Firm, elastic felt wads are best. The ad- 
vantage of two wads on the powder is so very little that I 
have never been able to discover it. 

More of the good or bad results of shooting depend on the 
manner of loading than most shooters are willing to admit. 
The ordinary way of loading is to use for brass shells wads 
two or three sizes larger than the gun. The large wads are 
with some difficulty forced down on to the powder with a 
close-fitting loading plug, that has either a perfectly flat or a 
concave end. The inside of brass shells that have been used 

are very rough, a kind of sandpaper surface. The friction 
of tn tates wads is so great that the force of the discharge 
will bulge the center of the wads forward, and when the 








ocation, Which is a fine one, he will no doubt do a large 
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wads reach the smaller or true caliber of the gun at the end 
of the chamber, they will bulge still more in the center— 
The shot 
will be projected in a circle, and the center of the target will 
The crimping of paper shells 
has the same effect, but in a much less degree, inasmuch as 


the worst possible condition for good results. 


have few, if any, shot in it. 


the wads are smaller. 


No. 9 or 10 wad on the powder. 


are used on powder they should be each rammed separately. 


start from the recoil or rough handling. 


shot. The buttend of the ramrod was very much concaved,and 
at that time I used very large wads. 
the end of the rod, made it very much convex or cone-shaped. 
By using this rod the gun was made an excellent shooter, in 
fact it acquired such a reputation that I sold it for more than 
first cost, after using it for six years. 

I have ove more experimental way of loading, which I 
hope all glass-ball shooters, who think two wads are a neces- 
sity, will try. d a few shells without any wad between 
the powder an Use a flat-ended loading plug. Ram 
the naked pow ite hard; then put in the shot. On the 
shot put one go elt wad. Try this ‘on glass balls, from 
any kind of atrap at the regular distance. Now don’t say 
that charges loaded in this way will not break glass balls 
until you have tried them. In my experiments I used No. 9 
shot. 

Over-charges of powder are a detriment to the good shoot- 
ing of any gun. Shot discharged from the muzzle of a gun 
is very similar to water discharged froma hose nozzle. A 
hose nozzle to throw a solid stream to any _ distance 
must be chokebored, very similar to a chokebored gun. 
There is a limit to the distance that water can be projected 
by pressure through a nozzle, and an increased pressure at 
that limit will reduce the effective distance. There is cer- 
tainly a limit to the effective distance of the best shotguns; 
and over-charges of powder will reduce the effective distance 
from the same cause that an over-pressure will reduce the 
distance to which water can be thrown. 

Heavy or over-charges cause heavy recoil, which is not 
only unpleasant to the shooter, but detrimental to good 
shooting. The force of the recoil backward is at the ex- 
pense of the force of the discharge forward. This fact is 
very easily demonstrated. ‘Take a gun that weighs 8 to 84 
pounds; have the shells loaded with 5 drams of powder and 
14 ounces shot. Let some small man, who weighs about 
140 pounds and who has more pluck than muscle, fire a few 
of the shells at a target 40 yards. Then have a large, mus- 
cular man, of 210 pounds weight, shoot the same gun with 
similar charge. The results will be found very different. 
The heavy, muscular man by his weight and muscle will 
hold the gun square to the work, and put all the force of the 
discharge on the projected shot. The small man, if quite 
active, will keep on his fect, but when he examines his tar- 
get will find it just as much poorer as the gun kicked him 
harder than it did the heavy mun. There can be a certain 
amount of recoil that is not unpleasant, but rather a satis- 
faction; charges just up to that point will be found very 
effective. Charges would vary accoiding to the weigit of 
the gun, as well as the weight and muscle of the shooter. 

I hope good may result by a full discussion of this sub- 
ject. CALIFORNIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One is not a little surprised at the shooting of some guns, 
and yet when all things are taken into cousideratiou there is 
nothing wonderful about the targets presented for our in- 
spection; for all, or nearly all, omit to state whether they 
are made with ‘‘standard” or ‘‘trap shot.” Then they say 
1} ounces, leaving the reader to guess how many shot 
that means. A Bridgeport measure gave 556 pellets by 
actual count, while a Jas. Dixon & Sons’ measure showed 
566 pellets of No. 8standard shot, Tatham’s make; while by 
actual count, according to their table, there ought to be only 
500 pellets. Then again, the distances that are given must 
be guessed at and not measured. English guumakers all 
adopt a uniform distance and a uniform target, while our 
American makers do not appear to have either. Some shoot 
at 45 yards, 24-inch circle, and some at 40 yards, 30-inch 
circle. Not long since I was in a testing gallery where a 
man was shooting guns, and I asked him the distance. 
“Well, we call it 37 yards, but it is just 35 yards, and we 
use a 24-inch circle.” At another time while in a testing 
gallery I noticed shot marks all along the side whcre the 
pellets had struck on their way toward the target; and any 
one can guess where the pellets had landed or boarded; viz., 
in the target, and when I was shown a target with 466 
pellets I did not wonder so much as before I saw how and 
where these patterns were made. Only wondered they did 
not get more. 

Greener advertises that every one of his guns are targeted 
with 14 ounces No. 6 English shot that are counted, and that 
the distance is 40 yards. Not long since I was shown a ‘‘shot 
counter,” devised by M. E. Curd, of Cazenovia, N. Y., that 
will actually count the exact number of pellets in a charge, 
and do it very nearly as quickly as they can be measured. 
When asked why this was not used, the answer was: ‘‘This 
is tco accurate for the gunmakers, they want to dip up a 
measureful, well knowing that it gives them a decided ad- 
vantage.” A few days ago I saw a letter from a man who 
wanted a gun sent him that would put in a 30-inch circle, at 
40 yards, 477 aut of an actual 499, all but 22 of the entire 
charge. I fear this man had been reading some of these 
wonderful targets which are only made in a paper. 

Why can’t we have a uniform distance and a uniform 
target, and as 40 yards and a 30-inch circle is used by all 
English and a good many American makers, let us adopt 
that. Measure the distance and count the shot, and as No. 
8 is the size genefally used in America, adopt that, then one 
can tell exactly what his gun will do and can make a com- 
parison. 

Another thing, a man writes to you and wants to know 
the proper charge to use and what the result ought to be, 
and you write that it takesa good deal of experimenting to 
know what a gun will do. Now, right here, I claim that 
this is the gunmaker’s business to determine, and that he has 
no business (be he who he may) to allow a gun to go out of 
his shop until he knows exactly what the gun will do, and 
the exact charge to use in it; and if the distance, shot and 








To remedy this defect in loading, use a loading plug with a 
convex or cone-shaped end, and for a No. 10 brass shell use a 
The wad should be firmly 
rammed on the powder and lightly on the shot. If two wads 


The wads will be seated on the powder cup in the best possible 
shape for good results in shooting and will be less likely to 
I once made a very 
poor shooting muzzfeloader a very good one by changing the 
shape of the butt end of the ramrod. The fault of the gun 
was that it distributed the shot in a ring. The center of the 
target fora foot in diameter would be almost entirely free from 


I reversed the shape of 
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target were uniform he could bore the gun soit would do 
what it should, and compare favorably with any other gun. 
Regularity as well as closeness is what is wanted, and if a 
thirty-inch circle is adopted it gives a larger space and will 
compel the makers to bore their guns for regularity, ay well 
as to secure a close pattern, and this is whatevery sportsman 
wants. <A gun with a killing circle of thirty inches at forty 
yards is better for all kinds of shooting than one that only 
has a killing circle of twenty inches at same distance. 

Tell your correspondent ‘‘Oct.” that if his gun will aver- 
age 440 out of a counted charge of 500, I will give him five 
times as much as he paid for his gun. 

These long shots prove nothing—only show what a gun 
may do once in a while. I once owned a 10-bore, 8-pound 
12-ounce gun, 24-inch barrels (breechloader) with which 1 
killed two woodcock, one at 60 and the other at 61 yards, 
with 8} drams powderand 14 No. 10 shot, by measure. I 
also killed a grouse with 33 drams powder and 1} No. 8 
standard shot at 65 yards. These distances were all meas- 
ured. How many times I failed, would not care to state. 

‘ Muzzleloaders, they are, as you state, things of the past. 
A man here owns one that will kill a dove at 20 rods every 
time, and yet I can never get him to shoot at a target with 
me; and not long ago he offered to sell this gun. I cannot 
imagine his reason for wishing to dispose of so valuable a 
gun, for if ever your humble servant gets one that will shoot 
as this one is said to do, it will take quite a goodly sum to 
purchase it. HAMMERLESS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a 12 gauge, of 8 pounds weight, that I use for all 
kinds of shooti.g except geese. The barrels are che ked and 
are 30 inches in length. I load with 4 drams powder and 
1 ouvce shot. I never vary from this qnautity. | have ex- 
perimented a good deal and find this to give the best results, 
especially on ducks, which are the principal game of this 
region. Iam pretty sure of ducks at +0 to 35 yards, and L 
often kill them at 40 yards. For geese it is tuo ligitt, but 
for other kinds of game it suits me better than a 10-gauge, 
as it is lighter, and as I am not blessed with an extra amount 
of muscle I find the lighter gun preferable after a hard 
day’s tramp. I use metallic shells. I think them better, but 
not so handy as paper, which» you can throw away after 
using. I carried this arm with me to the Pacific coast last 
winter and could always rely on it. I hope this question of 
shotguns will be as well ventilated as the articles on ‘‘The 
Choice of Hunting Rifles,” now appearing in your excellent 
paper. We. S. 

Towa. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I believe the simple but uncompromising principle called 
“inertia” is responsible for all the difference in straight bores. 
The fault is not in the gun, but the shell and primer. All 
unprejudiced men will agree that could the breechloader be 
made to conform to the most approved muzzleloader as re- 
spects practically uniform gauge throughout, a conical base 
for the powder, and the slow ignition of the charge, begin- 
ning at the extreme rear, there should be no difference pro- 
vided the breechloader were strongly constructed and 
chambered to fit the shell snugly. 

I think if the manufacturers would make some of their 
brass shells with conical base, and put the least possible 
amount of fulminate in the center of primers, the improve- 
ment in shooting would more than counterbalance the in- 
crease in wight of shells. I put conical bases in my brass 
shells several years since, and the improvement in shoot- 
ing and decrease in recoil are very evident. I can use 
5-drams el: ctric powder with 1} ounces shot in my 9-pound 
gun continually without discomfort. 

The flame of the primer is driven through the charge, 
igniting il instantaneously. Hence the increased recoil (to the 
seiious detriment of the ‘vis inertia” of the gun) and the 
oecussity for more and coarser powder and wider breeches. 
bs is enough energy in a large Berdan primer to shoot a 
Tille, 

In muzzleloaders only a small portion of flame can be 
forced into the tube, the charge is ignited at extreme rear of 
the cone-shaped chamber and the shot started gradually, and 
urged on with constantly augmented force to the muzzle. 
The Lyman-Haskell cannon on the multi-charge plan illus- 
trates this. 

I have observed (in targeting chokebore guns for custom- 
ers) that the excessive choke, by contraction in muzzle, 
adopted by many leading makers, unfits the gun for large 
shot by reason of jamming them so that they fly ‘‘wild;’’ 
also that it increases the recoil, impairs the penetration, and 
gathers powder, dirt and lead in the tapered portion. 

REFORM. 

MIssourI. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

For a man who wants a general service gun, for field, 
cover and trap shooting, a breechloading gun of 8 pounds to 
9 pounds weight, 30-inch barrels and 10-gauge, is the proper 
tool. It will avswer for snipe, grouse, rabbits, foxes, ducks 
and deer if loaded with buckshot. However, a No. 12 gauge 
is serviceable enough, the odds against it being merely that 
it will not stand so heavy a charge as a 10-gauge; and of 
course will not bag the game shot at as often or as easily as 
the other for ducks and fox shooting. I use a 10-bore, 32- 
inch barrel, 94 pounds. 

Correct loading can only be acquired by careful observa- 
tion and practice. Some persons will say, and quite truly, 
that all guns of the same bore do not call for the same 
ammount of ammunition. There are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule; load them to suit their peculiarities. Very light 
guns with large bores may not shoot pleasantly, because of 
too much recoil. Load them with a coarser-grained powder 
and you may find it to your advantage; if not, you will have 
to reduce your charge, but at the expense of loss in penetra- 
tion and wounded game. Very diverse results with good 
guns may be brought about by having the powder charge dis- 
proportionate to the shot, or by using very coarse and very fine 
powder; also, very coarse and very fine shot, by employing 
more or less wads, varying in diameter and thickness, and 
setting them home with different pressure or by ramming, 
or by mixing shot of different sizes, which is the worst of 
all if you wish for good pattern and penetration. If all these 
items control the shooting, does it not follow that to load a 
gun accurately for all purposes requires many experiments 
and good judgment ard great skill. 

I see by your issue of Jan. 24 that ‘“Backwoods” considers 
chokeboring an abomination. I cannot agree with him on 
that point. There are but few choice guns made in this 
country or abroad which may not be called chokebures, for 
the calibers of the barrels are smaller at the muzzle than at 
the breech. If any person doubts this statement let him 








apply the calipers to the Parker, Bonehill, Remington; Scott, 
Greener and other guns. [am inclined to think that many 
sportsmen, who have guns of recent make and good shooters, 
and who call their guns straight-bores, would find them to be 
on close inspection chokebores; and, in my opinion, the 
chokebore properly loaded for long-range is far superior to 
the straight-bore muzzle or breechloader. This is not only 
an opinion, but experience from severe tests. Keep the ball 
a-rolling, we are never too old to learn. L. H. H 
MAINE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am the owner of two fine brcechloaders, and believe 1 
know something abeut them. One of my guns is a 12-30-7} 
English make. It answered every purpose while I was a 
resident of the South, but after coming to this country I 
found it too light for game here, which has to be struck a 
little harder, and the light weight of the gun would not ad- 
mit of heavy charges. then ordered a gun of an American 
firm as follows: ngth, 80; gauge, 12; weight, 9 pounds; 
full choke and chambered for three-inch shell. I was ad- 
vised by many, and especially by as high an authority as the 
FoREST AND STREAM, te get a 10-gauge if I wanted to shoot 
heavy charges, but right there my inborn stubbornness made 
me stick to my original idea. In due time the gun was re- 
ceived. It wasa thing of beauty. For swans, geese, snow 
geese and ducks, I use 5 ounces Laflin & Rand,No. 6 and 14 
ounces shot, and the game must be over sixty-five yards or I 
will bring itto bag three times out of five. For ruffed 
sharptail, blue grouse and teal, I use 8 ounces powder and 
1 ounce shot, and can kill far enough to satisfy any one. It 
shoots as well with 2 as with 3-inch sbell, but 1 have to use 
8-inch shell for heavy charges. Recoil can scarcely be 
noticed, especially in wing-shooting. I have never targeted 
my gun, neither do I intend to. I know what it will doon 
game, and do not fancy firing ata board. I made a shot at 
a swan which fell dead without a flutter at sixty-five paces, 
and as it must have been 100 feet high when struck, the dis- 
tance can be easily calculated. I made this shot with 5 drams 
powderand 14 ounces No. 1 shot. One shot went through 
the head and four through the body. 

I once had the pleasure of shooting a Purdy gun which 
cost its owner over $600, and as far as shooting qualities are 
concerned I would not exchange with him. If ‘‘Buckeye” 
will address me as below I will tell him where to spend his 
money, so that he will never regret it. 

BITTER Root Bm. 
Missovua, M. T.,'’ Feb. 16, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In regard to the performance of shotguns, perhaps my 
experience during past two years will explain why some 
breechloaders do not come up to the expectations of their 
owners. About two years ago I purchased a 12-84-30, modi- 
fied aud full choke respectively. This gun worked admir- 
ably for pigeons at 30 yards rise, but for field work was very 
unsatisfactory. {t took a full season’s experience in the 
field with various combinations of shot and powder to con- 
vince me that for cover shooting close-choke would not do. 
Since then I have been using a 12-74-30, open and modified 
choke respectively, with much more satisfactory results. 

WwW. EL. C. 

PHILADELPHIA. it RS A 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not being a gunsmith, but having sufficient knowledge of 
the business to enable me to do my own repairing, I desire 
to add my testimony with regard to pattern at various dis- 
tances. My gun is a 30-inch, 12-gauge breechloader. With 
1} ounces of No. 8 shot, xt a distance of 33 yards, 185 pel- 
lets were put into a 12-inch circle; with the same charge, at 
a distance of 40 yards, I put 280 pellets into a 20-inch circle. 
The distance was measured and shot weighed in each in- 
stance. Can this be excelled, and if so, in what manner? 

D: 8, 

RvusHForD, N. Y. ee 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have any of your readers experimented to determine the 
values of different lengths for gun barrels? What practical 
(not theoretical) advantage has a 32-inch barrel over a 28- 
inch barrel? And waat are the limits of length and brevity? 
I hope tbat this note, which I write because I am in need of 
the information, will meet the eye of some one who can 
help me. SENEX SEPTIMUS, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My friend Dr. R. bas, for the past twenty-five years, used 
a No. 30 bore, double-barreled muzzleloader, which has 
been regarded by judges as a No. 1 shooter. When breech- 
loaders came into use he and I made a number of tests be- 
tween his old gun and various makes of the new pattern, 
and in every case the comparison was in favor of the muz- 
zleloader. The breechloader, however, usually did closer 
shooting but lacked force. This was particularly noticeable 
when a less than No. 10 gauge was used. 

Great improvement has been made in the shooting quality 
of the breechloader within the past few years, and we have 
made but one recent test and that was decidedly in favor of 
the breechloader. My friend was induced to exchange his 
old gun for a fine-looking breechloader of the same bore, 
but after giving it a trial he longed for his old stand-by and 
went back and purchased it. He then tested the two guns 
duck shooting on the Potomac, and finally admitted that his 
new gun would shoot both stronger and closer. He objected 
to it, however, because of its kicking qualities, sold it to 
me, and is now looking for a good breechloader that ‘‘won’t 
kick.” My gun is No. 10 bore, 32-inch barrel, weighs 94 
pounds. Since I have been using it I have compared it with 
eight or ten muzzleloader guns at a target 40 yards distant, 
and I succeeded in putting twice as many shot within a de- 
seribed circle as any one of the muzzleloader pieces. For 
general shooting it is hard to beat, and 1 would advise 
‘‘Buckeye” to precure a No. 10 gun, for I am quite sure it 
will give him greater satisfaction than No. 12. It hasalways 
seemed to me that the criticisms and condemnation of the 
breechloader were in a measure prompted by a degree of 
prejudice. Our old sportsmen have become attached to 
their tried and faithful fowling pieces, and no doubt this 
attachment does at times influence their opinions. 

KEYSTONE, 

Wasnreton D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS.— Danvers.—Quail and partridge wintered 
very good here, although it has been very cold for them. 
Foxes and rabbits have been very scarce around here this 
season.—J. F. D. 





/MUCILAGE-EDGED WADS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


My attention has just been called to an article on muci- 
lage-edged wads, which appeared in your last issue, The 
only patented adhesive wiiheces to me is one patented by 
myself, which I have subjected to severe tests for two sea- 
sons, and now, as improved, I believe itto be cheaper and 
far superior to any shot-retaining wad on the market; and 
= _ retain the charge quite as well ina brass as in a paper 
shell. 

I herewith inclose a sample and asketch showing its a 
plication: First, a thin disc or wad, A. is seated over the 





shot. The wad B, scored one-half its depth to allow for 
bending up, is now dropped into position, the scored surface 


downward, after first wetting it with the t € or & sponge. 
You will observe now that if seated : ordinary ram- 





mer the gum will adhere to the walls he shell at the 
points desired, and the two halves act a8 a brace, holding 
the charge secureiy in place. The two cut out spaces act as 
very important factors, as without them the wad would not 
drop freely into the shell, consequently the gum would rub 
off, when it would be of no use; hence we use a thin disc 
first on which to seat, and this prevents the shot from falling 
through the spaces. The fault with the process named by 
your Baltimore correspondent is, it has too many ‘“‘frills,” 
more, in fact, than crimping, while this of mine has none 
and cannot be excelled for cheapness, simplicity and general 
excellence. FALcon. 


CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Now that the ammunition question is being rapidly set- 
tled, will not some of your correspondents give us their ideas 
as to the best shape forthe butt-plate of a hunting rifle. My 
own preference is the one used on the Springfield army rifle. 

GREENHORN. 

New York. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I noticed in your issue of Feb. 21 an article written by “‘G. 
F. W.” on a subject which I have been studying some time; 
that is, the manner of igniting gunpowder so as to burn the 
whole of it, thereby gaining the full force of the charge. 

I have a few shells of different sizes that I altered by in- 
serting a small tube inside so as to conduct the fire from 
primer to the forward end of powder, which I find answers 
the purpose exactly. I sent a diagram of it to the Winches- 
ter Arms Company, and they said it was an old invention 
and discarded long ago. I think if ‘“G. F. W.” will try this 
he will be satisfied; in fact, I don’t see why the shell makers 
have not tried it before, as it seems to be the only i Tr way 
of igniting the charge. a. Ai Dr. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 


HE shooting scason of 1883—4 has proved almost a fail- 
ure here for lovers of what is termed by some “‘legiti- 
mate sport.” The rains of November and ember, and 
the heavy snows and floods of January, have kept the birds 
in the woods and thickets, where wing-shooting ceases to be 
a pleasure. i. snows large numbers of quail and 
hares were bagged by pot-hunters, and larger numbers of 
the former were trapped. Verv few ducks have visited us 
this winter; in fact, this has been the case for two or three 
seasons. Geese have been plentiful, but few have been shot. 
No one here ever shoots over decoys or makes any system- 
atic pursuit of geese, sueh as are killed being trom flocks 
that are accidentally approached by, or come near to, some 
party of duck hunters. At present the river is out of its 
banks, and all the bottom fields and woodlands are over- 
flowed. This is the pot-hunter’s golden opportunity, as hun- 
dreds of hares and quail can be found upon the mounds and 
stumps in the back water, where they fall easy victims to 
the pot-metal shotgun or antiquated musket. The game law 
is not in force in this county, public sentiment here being 
almost unanimous in its opposition to legislative protection 
for game. 

A few foxes and otters, several beavers, and multitudes of 
raccoons have been trapped here this winter. There are 
parties here who make good wages trapping, as minks and 
7coons are very abundant. There were a few snipe here this 
fall, and three were killed within the town limits on the 5th 
of January. 

This is later (or earlier) for snipe in this latitude than I 
can recollect observing before. I think if the waters sub- 
side before the middle of March we may have good snipe 
shooting on the muddy flats left by the receding — 

ILL, 
SAVANNAH, Tenn., Feb. 11. 


THE SQUIBOB BEAR MACHINE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ~ 


I cannot tell you how glad I am to hear of my old friend, 
J. B. Squibob, through your correspondent, ‘‘Moss Back.” 
So he is about to bring out his bear-trapping device with 
which he was experimenting when I last saw him, long and 
long ago. 

I wonder if he would forgive my telling the result of one 
experiment. Jf you think he would not, pray keep it to 
yourself, and publish it not in Gotham nor tell it in the 
streets of Chicago. 

J. B. 8. had stuck up his ground and greased his tree, and 
bad just set his bait when he ‘‘lost his holt” and came sliding 
down ‘‘on the run,” as we Horse Marines say, and that part 
of him which wus best acquainted with a chair stuck fast in 
the lime of his own setting. It could not be said of him 
that he was “‘hoist with his own petard,” but rather, had sat 
down upon it, and it would rot hoist him, nor could he hoist 
himself. This, however, was but little compared with what 
followed. A bear scented the bait and.came rushing to and 


up the tree for it. Half way up his: claws slipping, he- 
came — on top of my friend J. B. S. with the 
nderosity of one of Richard Grant. White's jekes, and the 


cage of poor Squibob would have beem then und there ended 


I not been at hand to finish the 
knife, and with it cyt my friend loose, who seanped ee no. 
greater loss than some wind squeezed out of and the 
seat of his Jeathern breeks. 

I am truly glad to know that he still lives and is as fertile 
of inventions as ever, whereof I was always barren. If any 
of these words come to his -_ I hope to hear again from 
my old friend. Yours in the cause of truth 

Masor Josern Verrry, U. 8. H. M. 

ApironbA, Feb. 30. ; er 


An Om Hunter.—Riverhead, N. Y. Feb. 26.—The Lon 
Island Hunters’ A a dinner in Terrace Ha 
this afternoon. More than hunters of all ages were pres- 
ent from all parts of the island. Dozens of hunting dogs 
lay about under the tables, and guns leaned in every corner. 
The old hunters told marvelous stories of the number of 
deer and foxes they had shot, and the younger ones wished 
that rugged experience had enabled them to tell such stories 
with — grace and confidence. The Association was or- 

i aa years ago for the purpose of protecting the 
ng Island deer, which were already fast disappearing. 
Twelve men got together, made a clearing in the midst of a 
thick wood, and planted it with green truck of all kinds. 
This was done to attract the deer. It was also agreed never 
to shoot them in that vicinity. The deer at first accumulated 
rapidly in that section of the island, and their disappearance 
was delayed. This hunter’s garden has been planted regu- 
larly each spring ever since, and at harvest time what the 
deer have not eaten is-cut. down and ploughed under. The 
planting and harvesting of the crops is made an occasion of 
festivities among the hunters, who accompany their agricul- 


tural pursuits with picnics and hunting parties twice a year. 


At the last meeting, in October, it was resolved by the 

ciation to present an appropriate silver medal to Mr. Wells 
Tuttle, the president and founder of the Association. Mr. 
Tuttle is now nearly 90 years old, and is the = survivor of 
the twelve deer apostles, us they were called. The object of 
yesterday’s meeting and es was the formal presentation 
of the medal. Mr. Tuttle, in spite of his years, told more 
remarkable fox stories than any one else, and indulged 


heartily in clam chowder and other good things provided. 
He sat in a large rocking chair on a raised platform, the 
background of which was decorated with old flint-lock rifles 


and stuffed specimens of Long Island birds and _ beasts. 


His eyes sparkled with pleasure, and he applauded many 


of the speakers. The presentation speech was made by 
Judge Thomas Young. The Judge was applauded with 
especial emphasis because it was known that he was utterin 

the sentiments of the aged president. ‘‘All that remains o' 
the good old time,” said he, ‘‘is the dog. Nothing can l 
him. When I see a lot of dainty boys dressed up in white 
breeches and red coats, mounted on small horses and chasing 
an anise-seed bag across country, I can find no word in the 
English language small enough to express what I think of 
them. How I pity the able dogs that an press into their 
service. What a pity such superior ani should have to 
keep such company.” Old Mr. Tuttle remarked that he 
could shoot better with his gun than he could with his 
mouth, and asked one of the young hunters to respond to 
the address for him. Mr. R. M. Bayles, of Eastport, did so. 
The other speakers were Surrogate James H. thill and 
Mr. George F. Stackpole.—Sun. 


Lone Istanp Duck NEett1nc.—Good Ground, March 1.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Tn your last issue in reply to my 
notice that ducks were being caught in nets, you ad me 
to notify the game protector. Now, this thing has heen 
going on for years, and I have been informed by reliable 
parties, who reside in the vicinity where the netting is done, 
that the same parties last fall caught in Shinnecock Bay 
over 7,000 ducks. AsI said before, the bay is now full of 
ducks, and, of course, the netters being so successful last 
fall, this has brought more netters into the business, and the 
are now catching from 1,000 to 1,500 ducks atarun. If 
the business goes on the birds will soon be all caught up and 
driven away. Not only are they caught in_ nets, but they 
are shot nights on their feeding ground. I have notified 
Mr. Whittaker at two different times, and he has paid no 
attention to it; and the netting and night shooting goon. 1 
have tried to stop it on my own marshes, and succeeded.. 
We ought to have a game protector who understands the. 


bay, and who is not afraid to go ahead and have the first | 


man arrested who is caught. I could name aman who. 
would take care of the game in the bay if he could be ap- 
pointed game protector. If this thing is allowed to go on: 
every man one around the bay will in a short time be- 
netting ducks. I think it would bea pe thing to have a 
law passed prohibiting the setting of gill nets on the feeding 
grounds of ducks. There is no fish to catch at the time 
ducks are here. I am nearly done with trying to proteet the 
game alone without the help of any one, not even the game 
protector, who is appointed expressly to take care of the 
game.—WiLuiam N. LANE. 


MicaicaAN Deer Sxrxs.—Boston, Feb. 26, 1§84.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: I have lately returned from ‘a business 
trip West; and on my way ee during the early part of 
the present month at Detroit, Mich. While in the warehouse 
of a merchant there I commented on quite a large-sized pile 
of deer skins, and was informed by the owner that there ‘‘are 
over 3,000 in that pile,” and ‘‘we have already shipped 5,000, 


and shall handle fully 10,000'this season, every one of which - 


was taken from deer killed in Michigan.” IF suppose this 
wiil be no news to you, but to me it was simply astounding. 
This merchant is not the only one who deals in deer skins 
Michigan and ships them out of the State, but is probably 
the largest.—A. P. 


Bounty on Foxrs.—Waterville, N. Y., Feb. 18.—At a 
meeting of our local sportsmen’s club held last Friday even- 
ing, a resolution was introduced offering a bounty of one 
dollar for each old fox killed by residents of our two adjoin- 
ing towns. After some debate, as the idea was a new one to 
many of our members, the motion was carried. The plan 
seems to be a good one, as a few old foxes will create more 
havoc among our upland game than all the guns of our 
sportsmen and market hunters combined. Were this plan 
acted upon by all the clubs throughout the States, I ve 
we should find-a noticeable. increase.in the number of 
game birds.—N. 
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Our lake abounds in small and big-mouthed black bass, | blossoming islands; the songs of wild birds—all gloriously 
lighted with vertical sunbeams and a cloudless sky? The 


wall-eyed pike, perch, pickerel, swamp pickerel, bullheads, 
rock bass, salmon trout, California salmon, eels, suckers and 
herring. Black bass have been caught at the head of the 
lake weighing six pounds and a quarter by E. C. Van Kirk 
anda Mr. Grayer with minnows. Dr. Fowler caught one 
bass on a fly, that weighed four and three-quarter pounds. 

The. writer has frequently taken ona fly and with buit 
twenty to thirty pounds in a forenoon or a part of the after- 

noon. 

Several years ago I caught five salmon trout before 10 
o’clock A. M. I with my oarsman got on the water about 
6 A. M., and before we had gone one hundred rods below 
McKinney's | hooked a beauty; going once over the water 
from this point to Bloom’s bar, and through Burdick’s Bay, 
the five beauties were secured. They all took a Cmennas a 
spoon, leaf shape. A friend came from Bradford, Pa., 
and went out with me. I rowed the boat for him to fish, 
which I have no love for, and after an hour of faithful troll- 
ing he gave up in despair and handed the line to me. We 
had not proceeded far in Burdick’s Bay before I struck 
something so solid that I called to my friend to stop the 
boat, as I had fear of losing my line, thinking { had caught 
aslab, As soon as the boat stacked I felt the object tugging 
at my hook. I remarked that whatever had hold -must be 
alive, as the movements were really like a monster fish. I 
cautiously took up the line, keeping it taut, and after some 
anxiety and trepidation, saw fifty feet away in the clear 
water a sight that sent a thrill through every nerve. ‘“‘A 
ten-pound trout,” I cried, ‘‘Oh, he’s a bouncer, Mr. Welles; 
hold the boat steady now; keep an eye on the fish when he 
comes near the boat and turn the stern away sufficiently to 
allow me to lift him in without touching the gunwale.” He 
did so in a masterly style, and to our great joy we secured a 
salmon trout that weighed eight and one-fourth pounds. 
After our knees had got over trembling, and our palpitating 
hearts steadicd down a little, we went over the same water 
end took another that weighed five and three-fourths 
pounds. We went home the happiest of men; envied by 
all. 

‘The late Dr. Bristol, of Syracuse, went with me on another 
occasion aud we captured five salmon trout and one wall- 
cyed pixe. Their weight we did not take, but such a fine 
basket of fish is seldom taken from any inland w@ters. The 
beautiful cottages that dot the shores of Cayuga in the sum- 
mer time are most Charming to view from the decks of the 
passing sicamers, steam and sailing yachts. If any one who 
reads this article wishes to spend a few of the hottest months 
in the yeu profitably and pleasantly, come. 

Ououdaga Lake is a clear, deep body of water, near the city 
of Syracuse; is well stocked with small and big-mouthed 
biack bass, glass-eyed pike, wall-eyed pike, pickerel, perch, 
builheads, catfish, eels, and the finest whitefish in the State. 
The writer has caught many a fine creel of the fish of this 
lake with fly, bait and spoon. 

The most killing flies for Onondaga Lake are the R. W., 
John Mann (resembling the bee), Ferguson, Lottie, black, 
Montreal and a black body with white tip wings and tail— 
the name | have forgotten.* I have hed good success now 
and then with a red wing and green bodied tly, gold tinsel— 
never knew the name.+ The last pleasant time casting the 
fly on this Jake was in company with Reuben Wood, of 
Syracuse, who died a few days since. Mr. Wood was one 
of the most accomplished fly-casters I ever saw handle a rod. 
He was, as the wide world knows, an expert. He needs no 
eulogy from ine, for his name stands among the highest as a 
successful fisherman, and what is still -grander than all, as a 
man; he excelled in gentleness, generosity and integrity. All 
who ever met him on the banks of a trout stream, or 
wherever a fish could be lured to a fly, must have, been im- 
pressed with his true manhood and genial disposition. 

Lake Oneida is one of the most natural waters for fishcul- 
ture in any State. The water is not so clear as thatin Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, or Senaca lakes. Thousands of acres of bot- 
tom, covered with weeds, exist at both endsof the lake, and 
along cither shore the water is but a few feet in depth in 
many places, and the grasses, or water weeds, are often 
above the surface. There are several small bays in which 
the fishermen have grand good luck in capturing big-mouthed 
bass, pike (glass-eyed), and pickerel. I caught 75 pounds 
of bass, pike aud pickerel, including a 12-pound catfish, in 
jittle more than half a day last summer, with trolling spoon. 
Charles Preston, of Syracuse, and the writer, caught 68 
pounds of big-moutlied bass, pike and pickerel, over 30 
pounds of bass, there last summer, in 9 few hours. The bass 
would average over two pounds and one-half each. The best 
time to goto Oncida Lake for trolling isin the month of 
June and the early part of ‘July. About the 15th of July 
the eel flies cover the water and the fishing is not good until 
past the middle of August. Small-mouthed bass can be 
taken with a fly in June at the eastern end of the lake, and 
at West Porte. 

On the Susquehanna River, last summer in the early part 
of July, a party of gentlemen from Elmira and one from 
Ithaca and myself took passage in flat-bottom boats, leaving 
Elmira at the early hour of 3. A.M. With lamps and lan- 
terns in our several crafts we passed down the crooked Che- 
mung, looking much like a fleet of Indian canoes bound for 
some distant point to make an attack upon some hated foe. 
The breezes that caused our lamps to sputter filled our sle« py 
eyes with pungent smoke, and when daylight appeured we 
all might have becn taken for boys who had just returmd 
from a fishing tour instead of a happy lot who were ju.t 
leaving home for a grand time and a glorious summer vacu- 
tion The water was muddy, the river swollen and tLe 
current rapid, so we traveled at a great speed. 

As the sun rose bright and lovely over the castern hill- 
tops, a view grand in the extreme presented itself to us in 
one continuous panorama as we floated on. Like a kalcid- 
oscope the changing scenes came and went kour after hour, 
till we landed at Tioga Point, below Athens, where we met 
a party made up of gentlemen from Waverly and the neigh- 
boring towns, with a large flatboat. We all pulled out 
together and floated and fished till we arrived at Towanda, 
Pa., about 4 P. M. 

_ The islands in the Susquehanna, between Tioga Point and 
Towanda, presented a beautiful aspect, almost tropical in 
appearance. The wide-spreading branches, covered with 
vines and flowers, lent a perfect charm. ‘‘Oh, how beauti- 
ful!” was upon every one’s lips. Those who had been shut 
up in the dust and peculiar smell of the cities were trans- 
ported with ecstacy. Who has not been charmed as we 
were, On many an occasion, with nature's beayty—the 
smell of new-mown bay; the eyes feasting upon the harvést, 
all nearly ripe for the reapers; the vine-clad rocks and 


*Magpie. +Hooker. 


charm was as complete as complete could be. 


Arriving at the hotel in Towanda, we startled the denizens 
ike on our 
string. I took one of the latter of seven and one-half pounds 
with a pei fect revolving spoon. One eight and one-half pounds 
was killed by aman accidentally while crossing the river. 
He put down his pike pole and thrust it clean through the 
Pike, or yellow bass as they 
are termed in Bradford county, are very numerous in the 


with the fine display of bass and wall-eyed 


fish while pushing the boat. 


8: sequehanna, 


The following day we sailed for Wyalusiag, where we 
ended our journey and stayed fora few days enjoying our. 
The hotel there has the best of 
accommodations, and boats and fishing tackle in abundance. 
For three miles above and below this place one can catch all 
From thirty to — a day is an 

uly, August 


selves to the fullest extent. 


the black bass he desires. 
average catch, with flies in June, and bait in 
and September. 


There are numerous small trout streams near Wyalusing, 
and one can enjoy this kind of sport if he chooses to do so 


after a surfeit of bass fishing. 


The helgramite, clipper or dobson, a name given to a little 
black, many-legged worm that is found in the river under 
The best and 
surest, however, is the little minnow bullhead, also found 
under the stones in the bed of the stream. Boys keep 
One visit to 


stones, is one of the killing baits used there. 


these baits constantly on hand near the hotel. 
this locality will be sure to make a convert of you. 
I have done. 


pastime upon the stream, and beside the rippling brook. 
M. M. Brown, M.D. 
Irnaca, N, Y., Feb. 26. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 


A DIGRESSION. 


WING to the temporary absence of the writer of these 
articles, and the fact that he had not revised more of 

; his manuscript, we publish a few extracts from letters re- 
ceived, which show a variety of opinions on the different sub- 


jects treated of in the papers. 


A writer from Ohio says: ‘‘IJt is neither right norfair to 
write of such good fishing grounds and not give their loca- 
After getting interested in the narrative, I wanted to 
find out where the ‘Bigosh’ was situated, but, on looking 
back to the first chapter, I find that this point is carefully 
| We advise our 
friend to wait, perhaps the secret may be told at some future 


tion. 


concealed. 1 protest that this is not fair.” 


time]. 
Another Ohio man writes: ‘‘I know where the ‘Bigosh’ is, 
and have fished it long before Mr. Mather ever saw it. 


north of Port Colborne, on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 


I met Mr. M. near there in 1870, as he was returning from a 
He has exaggerated the size of the trout found 


fishing trip. 
there, for I never took one above a pound weight.” [Wrong, 
guess again]. 


Mr. N. R. Pierce is of the opinion that the river ‘‘is either 
Thunder Bay. River or one of, the streams flowing into Che- 
he size of the trout is over- 
‘Uncle Ben’ is a 
nom de plume to hide a well-known settler, who is now a 
guide, whose favorite expletive has been used to conceal the 
identity of the locality.” [Also wrong, the fishing there is 
not as good as is represented on the ‘“‘Bigosh,” the narrative 
of adventures upon which has becn called by the writer of 


boygan Lake in Michigan. 
stated, but all indications point to this. 


them a ‘‘truttaceous history”]. 


Mr. R. B. Mareton, of the London Fishing Gazette, says: 
“T have been much interested and amused at the ‘Trouting 
on the Bigosh’ and the adventures and mishaps of ‘Uncle 
The catching of that ‘anker’ was, indeed, a surprise.” 
“T hope the story will be 
continued; it is a most excellent plan for combining instruc- 
rofit by it who would 
The ‘Bigosh’ papers deserve 


Ben.’ 
Mr. A. N. Cheney remarks: 


tion and amusement, and many will 
find plain directions very dry. 
to be gathered into a book when finished, and I hope they 
will be so published.” 


Dr. J. A. Henshall in a private letter to the writer of the 
articles in question says: ‘‘I wish to thank you personally 


for your ‘Bigosh papers,’ which have pleased me very mnuch. 


They arc mulium in parvo, and will impart much valuable 


information in a very pleasant way, to anglers generally and 
to the novice particularly.” 


“‘A Subscriber” writes: “If a man is going to write about 
good fishing why does he not tell where the place is? 1 want 


to goto a good place next summer, and I want to find one 
that is not overrun with tourists and anglers. It is very ex- 
asperating to read of such places and not know where they 
are. 
cent about the good times they had nor how they fished, how 
a fly should be cast or a stream waded. What I want is to 
know where to go and if the ‘Bigosh papers’ does not tell 
then I will soon lose interest inthem. If the writer of 
them declines to inform us where these happy fishing 
grounds lie, then it is the duty of Forest AND STREAM to do 
so.” [*Sulscriber” will have to wait the pleasure of the 
autho: of the papers. ForEsT AND StrREAM has not asked 
his secret and does Lot possess it. We have heard him say 
thut some day in the ncarfuture he would give this informa- 
tion to the public, but how long or short a time may clapse 
vefore he does it we canuot say. | 

“Von W.” writes: ‘I have a point of difference to make 
with my old friend Mather, who 1 do not think does Frank 
Forester fair justice in regard to his distinction between the 
pike aud muscalonge. | have not ‘‘Fish and Fishing” by 
me now, tor | lent it some half dozen years since, and it 
has never come back again, but I remember very clearly the 
diff rcuce between the two heads in the book. The pike 
\vothed to the cvtreme poiut of the jaw, and the muscalonge 
with his great tusk about Lalf way to the front, and a long 
bony projection forming the extremity of the jaw, together 
With the entirely rever-cd 1aarkings of the two fish, the 
nmuscalonge having dark reticulations on an olive ground ; 
the pike ligit oblong blotches, and think that Frank Forester 
noted and understood these differences, although he was all 
at sea on the varieties of the genus Salma, and that isnot much 
to be wondered at, as the researches of thirty years, since 
Herbert's day, have not defined them clearly as yet. Aithough 
Salmo namaycush, amethystus, confinis, tonia, etc., etc., are 
generally now relegated to one species, while Prof. Jordan 
1s gradually crystallizing the vgrious species of the Rocky 


Mountain region and Pacific Slope.” 





















If your readers take as much pleasure and 
profit reading this tale as I have in writing it, and dwelling 
upon the by-gones, some little good will have come to us 
through the element of our natures. begetting a love for the 







It is 
a good-sized stream and mill pond, about twenty-five miles 


I would prefer not to read of them, for I don’t carea 


A DOMESTIC TROUT POND. 


I AM often asked by acquaintances, who are fond of trout 

and trout fishing, whether, under given circumstances, 
an artificially made pond will pay in either a sporting or 
pecuniary sense; and how such can best be constructed with 
a due regard to economy and success? Not being an 
ichthyologist, nor at all skilled in pisciculture, 1 always an- 
swer such questions by ry relating my own experience 
in this matter; leaving the inquirer to make the application 
to his particular case as best he may. The subject is one of 
such great and general interest, and of so much real economic 
importance, that Iam sure many hundreds of your readers 
will be glad to hear a short and plain account of my experi- 
ment, andits results. I will enter into details no further than 
is necessary to make myself understood, and to enable the 
reader to judge how far my mode of procedure may be ap- 
plicable to his own locality and circumstances. 

On a certain part of a large farm, which I once owned and 
occupied, there was, and is, a beautiful and never failing 
spring, which, issuing from the base of a high range of hills, 
discharges its waters ufter a course of a few hundred yards, 
through a gravelly clay soil, into an adjacent trout brook, of 
which it is one of the numerous feeders, At the time 1 
write of, there was never any perceptible difference between 
the winter and summer flow of this spring. Its tricklin 
stream always furnished, I should think, about two hundre 
gallous per hour of the purest and most delicious water; 
which was of almost icy coldness on first emerging from its 
mysterious birthplace—the dark recesses of the hills. The 
ground which lay between the spring and the creek presented 
a gentle slope, being about five feet lower at the bank’s edge 
of the latter than it was at the spring’s outlet, the distance 
between the two being less than a quarter of amile. The 
batik which overlooked the brook, was here about thirty 
feet high, but had been cut into a deep and jagged gully or 
ravine, by the overflow from the spring, which at first prob- 
ably had marked out a course, but at length, aided through 
successive ages by the drainage from the contiguous up- 
lands, had widened and deepened the ravine until the 
bottom at its mouth was on a level with the bed of the creek; 
while close to the spring it was not much larger thana 
ploughed furrow. 

Of course,.as through process of time and constant erosion 
of the running water this ravine had gradually become 
deeper, clay and gravel from its sides would fall into the 
abyss; the soluble parts being washed away, while. the 
boulders and small stones remained in its bed. Thus, by 
the time it had reached hard pan it was some sixty feet wide 
at the surface of its lower part and thirty feet deep, and 
thence tapered off to almost nothing at its highest part near 
the spring. 

One day a friend from England, who was an enthusiastic 
angler, had been fishing with me in the creek. The trout 
were becoming rather scarce, and those still remaining were 
of small size. Consequently our luck had not been ve 
great, but we had taken a few tolerably good fish at the 
mouth of the ravine, which was their favorite resort, owing 
to the discharge of cold water from the spring. Upon seeing 
this great gully my friend said: ‘‘Why in the world do you 
not make a trout pond here? The work is already done to 
your hand. All you have todo more isto build a dam.” 
Some further conversation followed, during which my visi- 
tor gave me some facts and figures as to the productiveness 
and consequent value of a properly managed pond of this 
kind. The upshot was that 1 determined to try the experi- 
ment. It was now the beginning of June, our spring seed- 
ing wasall done, and we could devote a few days to this 
work without damage to other interests. 1 will briefly state 
exactly what we did, how we did it, its estimated cost, and 
the result in the way of returns for time and labor expended. 
It must be berne in mind that the gulch which was to 
become the channel of our proposed pond was already exca- 
vated in the form of the letter V, being quite wide at the 
surface ef the ground, and almost sharp at the bottom, its 
width and depth, of course, increasing from the upper to 
the lower end. 

We commenced our dam by procuring fifteen strong cedar 
posts varying in Jength from six to thirty-four feet. These 
were charred at one end and firmly set in a row across the 
mouth of the ravine, at distances of four feet apart and to 
about the same depth in the ground. As each post was 
planted, it was thoroughly puddled around with stiff clay, 
and the three center ones were strengthened by long trans- 
verse braces notched into their tops and also into a hard bed 
of concrete on the lower side of the dam. where they were 
further secured by large boulders. Then we split a number 
of cedar logs into rough four-inch slabs, and spiked them’ to 
the up-stream face of the posts, the ends of the slabs bein 
let into the clay banks on either side, and well puddied. 
Now we took the green brush of the cedar tops and two or 
three loads of spruce and hemlock .spray, and arranged all 
carefully at the bottom of the gully against our wull of slabs. 
Then, with a pair of horses, a plough and a common road 
scraper, we turned up and drew in the heavy eaith from the 
heights on each side, ramming it down firmly as we went 
along, until we had made a sloping embankment of perhaps 
fifty feet wide at the bottom of the ravine and ten feet at the 
top. This we covered over from end to end with coarse 
gravel and upon this a layer of as large boulders as we could 
handle; except just in the center, where we arranged a rude 
grated sluiceway which would allow. the passage of super- 
fluous water and yet prevent the escape of fish. Our dam 
was now finished and was evidently water-tight, as quite a 
little pond had already formed at its base although we had 
only been two days engaged in its construction. 

ext, with a view of providing, shade, shelter and hiding 
places fur our trout, we placed eight very large cedar logs, 
at distances of twenty feet apart, across the ravine, and two 
feet from its bottom. The ends of these logs were let into 
the banks and weighted by boulders. At about one-third of 
the distance from the spring to the dam, where we judged 
the water would be when the pond was full, two or three 
feet deep, we stretched a screen of common fanving-mill 
wire netting, with half-inch meshes.’ This was to furnish a 
safe retreat for the small fry when pressed by their cannibal- 
istic relatives, and most admirably it answered its purpose. 
In twelve days from the time the dam was finished the reser- 


~ 





Rop vs. Hanp Line.—Last summer Mr. Charles F. Pan 
coast, of Germantown, trolled for bluefish with a twelve-ounce 
rod and succeeded iu killing several weighing-as high as ten 
pounds each, and many of smaller size. . P. represents 
the sport as being very fine and 9 decided improvement over 
the common method of taking bluefish with a hand line, @ 
style of fishing which requires no dexterity. 
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i small m trickled out} 4/A Happy Day.—Sullivan county, New York, is "dotted 
>. voir eS Wathen Seanad aioe the edge of | here and there with beautiful nen water; one of these, 
wou s on each bank, at intervals of ten feet, a number situated on one of the peaks of the Shawangunk range, my 
of trout a nieces of the branches of the common yellow | companion and I selected for a day’s fishing. Pickerel was 
mstances, pat:  liecky denuded of twigs and leaves. Late as it} our game to-day, but we were not above the catfish and 
urding. or < in the season, all of these cuttings took root and grew. | perch which also inhabit these waters. The morning, how- 
sted with was a hots pon d, of triangular shape, about four hun- | ever, was not favorable for pickerel, as the wind was high. 
being an eae long; twenty yards wide and nearly thirty feet | and not a cloud was to be seen. The perch bit rapidly, 
ways an- d 5 the dam, from whence it tapered off to nothing to- | though, and we soon had a fine string of these, and also a 
‘perience — the spring "The superficial area of its surface would | few catfish. In the afternoon, much to our satisfaction, the 
plication “ mething over three-fourths of an acre. The great de- | wind began to moderate, and sunset (which time, in my es- 
90 ot * atau was to stock it with trout. This we did in half a | timation, is as good as any for pickerel)found us on our 
ennpemC 4 4 stretching a small-meshed net across the creek and | favorite grounds, ready for business. My line, touching 
r readers air i the stream until we had obtained about two hundred } water first, was immediately seized by a fine one, which, 
bon ol nd fift troutlings, averaging five inches in length. These | after a noble fight, proved to be ‘‘two-pounder.” My com- 
ber than pa aaa after every haul, directly out of the net into | panion, not to be outdone, fastened to one that threatened 
able the an nd, and all lived and throve. In the following Sep- | to end his sport by carrying everything away; but being an 
'y be ap- cena we put in two hundred more. adept in the art, he scon had the fish under control, and 
Now for cost and results. We need not put any price | after a well-fought battle of some minutes, succeeded in 
nen aed upon the site, as it was waste land; in fact, we may enter | landing him, amid great objections on the part of the fish. 
r failing something to the credit side of account on this score, as| About this time we were visited by a shower of white mil- 
of hills, this considerable body of water in the newly-formed pond | lers, a ae that I have never witnessed since or be- 
tree, vreatly improved the surrounding pasturage toa distance of | fore. The pickerel now began to jump in rapid succession 
rook, of ae a on either margin. The total cost to me was | all around us after these insecis, and we discovered then, to 
Bengche ver Aiding as I had the team and men and all the material | our sorrow, that we had left our speons at home. After 
between at Lane except spikes and wire netting. But assuming | the millers left us the pickerel refused to bite, and as it was 
ricklin that [had been obli to hire and purchase everything for | getting late, we pa to go home. Our day’s catch 
ane the occasion, the debit account would stand about thus: summed up as follows: Fifteen pounds of perch, three cat- 
3 water; : at 83 days $15 00 fish and_ eight pickerel, the largest, whose capture I de- 
from its One peas wen Reerrenssenen Se scribed, weighing four pounds; total weight of pickerel, 
s. The Spikes, nails and wire netting, say.... .......---... 5 00 sixteen pounds. After a weary walk home and a hearty 
esented $30 00 meal of pickerel, we retired to bed to live the day over in 
- edge ce vadhaNdas aveeesee shes cescccedeese ' ree our dreams.—SULLIVAN. 
— To this we may add a supposed sum of five dollars for 
t thirt netting minnows all through je nl two Suh teed wo Muppy Fravor 1 Fisa.—Fillmore County, Minn.—In 
pully a were required after that) to supply the — se amy Bx the valentine number of Forest AND STREAM, Capt. M. 
st’ prob- we have a grand total —o ae oS , ceed gas ana P. Peirce writes of the edible qualities of carp, illustrating 
hrough the pond—except to h I sn the banks had crown | i by Jersey chickens raised on offal and then fed on pure 
us up- years, by which time the ee ee dea toa 6 7, | food and clean water in a short time being fit for the table. 
til the to thrifty trees, and every wy ectied a dea es I believe the same method workable with fish. The creeks 
creek; Those remaining not on 1 a ‘ s iy of | i2 this part of Minnesota three years ago were teeming with 
ia. their pendant branches yielded a constant summer supply Of | pox trout in June, July and August, and I seldom, in a 
an a fish food in the shape of falling caterpillars ey other larvee day’s fishing, failed to creel twenty-five pounds of average 
aii and insects. During these four years a _— eH = the | half-pounders. Now I am satisfied with half a dozen of the 
lee trout were increasing rapidly in coe Se numbers, and that | came average weight, and have put in a full day, wind and 
a the progeny of the ee. on 8 aa den ales roe weather favorable, summing up three trout, weighing one 
le. the put in were also a peste desi Tek f =< ert took | 224 one-quarter pounds. Why the change? Reasons vari- 
ua. b with a square meal w th — bles he se ee ao q | OUS: , The first great cause was “breaking up” all land that 
t wide from this preserve ¥ & ; er et mee ; a a oa a could be tilled for wheat, the wash from plowing filled our 
=” aad sixty-three pounds of trout, returning to the water all} streams with mud, and no suitable places being left for 
go. individuals which I thought to be under eight ounces in| yawning. I now come to the point I started out to make— 
weight. Reckon this one yeser hy — o— or -five | 9 long way around, but a fisherman has to detour at times to 
siastic cents per pound, and you will see 7 was already re-| make a cast—table quality of fish in turbid versus clear 
toe couped for my whole ee - each of = sixth, | water. Trout caught in our streams when muddy lose all 
» Were seventh and eighth summers I took about two hundred | their flavor, while in five to eight days after the water be- 
cae pounds of beautiful . ae aoe now weighing over | comes clear, they are as fine flavored as before the flood. 
at the two pounds. Then I sold the farm, getting at least $500 | Tact summer, from the middle of May to the last of June, 
oe more for it than I would have done if minus the pond. Any | with spoon I caught from one to five black bass nearly every 
seein’ schoolboy can answer the question as to whether my experi- day. When the water was muddy the fish were contam- 
San ment paid. ill be next J task teinaeliicnl ‘ inated, when clear they were free from any taint of mud. 
one to _it is now, or wi 4 7 h ae ane tf y-nine years | Our grangers the past five years have paid more attention 
jam,” since this pond was made. et a or twenty-one | to stock raising, ‘‘seeded down” the valleys, hence the wash 
’ vial years, but was told, eighteen months ago, that the dam was | ig small; plants are again growing in the running brooks, 
sad then perfectly sound and tight; the fish thrifty and plentiful, | afording cover for trout, and we hope to obtain fry from 
, ae and yielding to the owner of the farm a greater yearly net| the State to restock our streams the coming summer.—J. 
this profit than any five acres of his best land. Now, it is true MC 
pews that every farmer has not an property . —— spring,| * 
a nor a site for a trout pond a y excavated; but a great ee a, ae 
> this many have both of those requisites, and a stili Jarger number Lc ee eats mae t Fag: Ba i 
| = have the — If the water of this is of a quality suitable | F) the Obion hills, near this place, last aah ‘< I lave 
nded for trout it will always pay its fortunate possessor to make a never seen nor heard of one before in West Tennessee, we 
; pond for the culture of these valuable fish, even if he has to bipear he 1 hod comet f oil aes 
as to scoop it out of a level’ piece of ground on the most fertile | °° an a a eee oy haf ahaa aoe Wis give you 
gy ae of his estate. From no crop whatever, on the same yo pn ao ag oak a a oe ae 
" a naan So Si oS aie ae ee = _emanget _ and | sround neck and crest on back of head, like the bluejay ; also 
er to ts Gua ated with 6 cortect Dien tame canes of aeaieas dark circle in tail, and in size nearly as large asa guinea 
e fish and : ‘ ski , 

a due regard for their requirements. My pond, the reade a > wee meng co 8 ig Eee wee keel. - Every- 
nedar ill ob ee Seeitiied wear te enece , P fect "| body in vicinity has been cautioned vot to shout or disturb 
“hese in i abr eedine around oe © Oe we the rest of flock, and they all express an anxiety to protect 
s the g . = - 1984 oe them and encourage them to remain, as there is no better 
d to Bae AEA. Sere place on earth than the hills that lie on Obion River for them 

was to —< young. Live —_ have been offered here oe 
a ‘ : at one dollar per dozen, others at seventy-five cents per dozen. 
~~ ae THE Boys How To Pe It.—Grand Rapids, | 4 few woodcock are occasionally brought in. Join Yanont 
bed Mich.—The three — of the ye ‘Spoon Gang” returned | was returning home a few days ago, with game bag well 
soa te ke. at noon and reported a ‘‘water haul,” when up | filed with quail, and met a negro with a lot of woodcock he 
her pags a who serge ae Bw om: = ae ou fellows are | had just killed. The negro proposed to swap “dem four 
t no good; you don't know how to catch fish. Your best | prown snipe” for four quail, which was accepted and pre- 
n to hold is to blow about what you have done or are a-going to| conted to the writer.—T. L. W 
e1D do, while, with the best kind of fishing ground all around iv, ae, 
lied. us, we are obliged to eat salt pork or go hungry, all on ac- as 
‘0 or count of a set of ne’er do wells. But there is going tobe a} GrowrH or RarwBow TRout.—Waterville, N. Y.—Two 
| or radical change in the fashion—a civil reform. I'll go with years ago about ten thousand California mountain trout were 
abs, you this afternoon and just show you how to doit. It’s put into a pond in this village. The next spring we found 
road time you chaps had some instruction; so come along after | that the growth of these trout, compared to that of our 
the dinner and you shall have it free gratis for nothing.” ‘That | native trout, was astounding. The following August one 
vent afternoon all hands were out, and the three boats kept well weighing three-quarters of a pound was caught by a small 
‘aps together, in order that we might derive as much benefit as | poy. I would never have believed that their growth was 
the possible from our self-constituted instructor. There was | 9 rapid had I not seen the fish weighed. The trout at the 
aid some haste, a little confusion and considerable chaffing | time this large one was caught were a little over a year old. 
nu, during the three minutes’ time spent in getting to the spot, | Now, many of our fishermen are wild on the subject of Cal- 
ude and all were more or less excited in consequence. C. had | jfornia trout, and we shall put twenty thousand more into 
per- laid violent hands on the first rod which came in his way | the same pond again this summer. But for one I do not 
lam that was rigged up, scrambled into the boat, hurriedly un- | think that they compare with our own brook trout in gami 
ea tied the snell which was on the line, drew from bis pocket ness, flavor or beauty. But our experiment was a decided 
had a fine, long leader, tied to this a new snell, and about! success. For the past three or four years we have been 
: eighteen inches up on the leader fastened a large brown | stocking our streams with brook trout, and find the fishing 
ing hackle, and again above this ancther fi of the most | very much improved thereby. Unless something unforeseen 
gs, gorgeous character. Then selecting and hooking a fine, | occurs we shall continue to stock them every year.—N. 
wo large minnow, with a sort of a superior “you'll see, I = 
nto know” kind of a look, grasped his rod with one hand, 
of leader with the other, and made a two-handed cast. Wuat 1s Done witH SMALL LosstEeRs.—Newport, R. 
zed The bait touched the water about six feet from the | I., Feb. 29.—The Fish Commission of Massachusetts is try- 
ree; boat, and as the minnow slowly settled and leisurely wig- | ing to stop the sale of small lobsters in market b having the 
nil = away, dragging after him two _snells, two flies and a | law amended so as to increase the length at which they can 
ha rand new leader, it was plainly to be seen that C. had, in| be sold. I would ask them if they think that all under the 
yal- his hurry and confusion, tied his leader to the old snell in- | legal size are put back. If they think so they are mistaken; 
se. stead of his line! There was a snort, a wild yell, some con-| they are put into cars and kept alive for bait for the tautog 
er- siderable language used more emphatic than polite, as the | fishermen, when they are ee for sale at prices rang- 
occupants of the boat with one accord arose and announced | ing from fifty cents to one dollar per bushel. In this case 
to the balance of the gang the result of their first lesson of | the lobster catcher has broken the law by offering them for 
an ‘how to catch em.” There were no fish caught that after- | sale, and the tautog fisher has violated it by having them in 
ce noon, as the jeering, screaming and laughing sent them | his possession, even though he throws them into the water 
en miles way It will be some time before C. hears the last of | after putting them on his hook. True, he is obeying the 
ats the first lesson he gave us, notwithstanding he has been | letter of the law in ‘seturning ‘hem to the water,” but ddes 
rer liberal in doing penance in the way of eigars and other fix- | he not violate its spirit?. Yet our lobster men complain that 
a ings.—W. there are few large lobsters. —CLams AND CRABs. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FisHinc TACKLE.—We 
have received a finely illustrated catalogue and price list of 
fine fishing tackle, manufactured by Messrs. Abbey & Im- 
brie. The large, handsome plates give a good idea of the 
varied articles which go to make up an angler’s outfit, and 
the side-bends of the hooks are well shown by shadows, 
There are 92 full-page folio plates and over twenty pages of 
text, in which all that the angler requires, except boats and 
provisions, are catalogued. These articles are so numerous 
that the list is surprising, even to one familiar with such 
matters. The great merit of this catalogue is its accuracy. 
The different articles figured in it are drawn of the exact 
size of nature, and by referring to the price list, the intend- 
ing purchaser will learn all those particulars about the arti- 
cle he is interested in which cannot be told in an engraving. 
The price of the catalogue is fifty cents. 


ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE ST, LAWRENCE.—Utica, 
Feb. 27.—Hditor Forest and Stream: A special meeting of 
the Anglers’ Association of the St Lawrence River will be 
held in the parlors of the Butterfield House, Utica, on the 
afternoon and evening of March 11, commencing at 3 P. M. 
Matters of great importance regarding the work of the as- 
sociation during the coming spring and summer will be dis- 
cussed, and arrangements will be made for a strict enforce- 
ment of the laws governing fishing in the St. Lawrence 
River. In addition to the business of the association to 
come before the mecting, it is hoped that papers of interest 
in relation to the favorite fish of the St. Lawrence will be 
read and discussed. It will be a favor if all members who 
intend to be present will give notice to the secretary by card 
as early as convenient.—Cuas. H. BaLLov, Recording Secre- 


tary. 
Sishculture. 


MORE GERMAN TROUT EGGS.—The steamer Donau, of 
the North German Lloyds, recently brought 70,000 eggs of 
Salmo fario to this country. Forty thousand of these were 
consigned to Mr. Fred Mather for the U.S. F. C., and 30,000 
to Mr. E. G. Blackford on account of New York. The eggs 
were of two kinds, large and small, and were sent to Cold 
Spring Harbor for distribution. They have been divided be- 
tween Northville, Mich.; Central Station, Washington; 
Wytheville, Va.; Caledonia, N. Y., and Cold Spring Harbor. 
They came from the ponds of Mr. C. Schuster, Freiburg, 
Baden, and were in good order. The North German Lloyds 
made no charge for transportation. 


EGGS SHIPPED ABROAD.—On Saturday last Mr. James 
Annin, Jr., of Caledonia, N. Y., sent 10,000 eggs of brook trout 
by steamer Iceland, directed to Herrn Fiskeri Inspektor Land- 
mark, Kristiani, Norway. On the &th the New York Fish 
Commission will send 30,000 eggs of the rainbow trout to the 
Deutschen Fischerei Verein, Berlin, by the steamer Main. 
These shipments are made by Mr. E. G. Blackford, New 
York. Professor Baird has sent to Gerraany 1,000,000 white- 
fish eggs, 25,000 brook trout and 25,000 lake trout, and on the 
8th will send 5,000 land-locked salmon to Sir James G. Mait- 
land, Scotland. 


ENGLISH TROUT IN AMERICA.—The steamer Adriatic, 
of the White Star Line, brought 10,000 eggs of the Salmo 
fario asa present to the Cold Spring Harbor Station of the 
New York Fish Commission, presented by the Fishing Gazette, 
of London. They were in three lots, 5,000 marked “best 
trout,” 3,000 from the Itchin and 2,000 from the Wey districts, 
They came in excellent order, and were carried free of charge 
by Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co., the London agents of the line. 














THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION.—The Governor of 
Connecticut has appointed Mr. James A. Bill, of Lyme, to be a 
Commissioner of Fisheries for three years from August next, 
in place of Mr. G. N. Woodruff, whose term expires at that 
time. Mr. Bill has served with credit in that capacity in 
former years. The Senate has contirmed his appointment. 





Slew Publications. 


Hints on Camping. Mr. Howard Henderson's ‘Practical Hints on 
Camping” contains a considerable amount of information, and will 
no doubt be useful to those who are contemplating their first camp- 
ing trip. And yet the author gives a deal of instruction which is 
w ~~ oppose to what many years of camp life have taught 
us. is list of articles required for a trip covers three octavo 
pages in small type, and unless the camper is supposed to be travel- 
ing with a fleet of boats or a good-sized wagon train, we are at a loss 
to know just how all this material isto be transported. We have 
always found that the less one carries with him into camp the more 
easily he can get along, and we believe that nothing so contributes 
to_ the annoyance and delay of the outdoor traveler as his burden- 
in& himself with a great variety of articles that might just as well 
be left at home. It is wiser to travel light, and the more one 
lives in ——— lighter will be his outfit. On the other hand, if one 
is near a railroad or a steamboat landing, there is no reason why he 
should not have almost everything that he wouldif he were at home in 
his own house. It is a fact, however, that it is almost impossible for 
any one to give instructions which will serve the tyro in his first 
efforts to live comfortably out of doors. The only teacher is experi- 
ence, but Mr. Henderson's little book will be a help to some of this 
class. Some of his recipes for camp cookery are excellent, as are 
many of the directions in the chapter on accidents and ailments. 
We give a list of the chapters: I. Preparation: II. Outfit; III. Shel- 
ter; IV. General Directions; V. Knots and Ties; VI. Camp Cooking; 
VII. Rod and Line: VIII. How to Make a Fish Net and Hammock; 
1X. The Horsehair Fish Line, X. The Gun; XI. Boats and Boating; 
XII. Night Spearing; XIII. Accidents and Ailments: XIV. Camp 
Photography. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill.). 

Florida and the Game Water Birds.—In the year 1882 Messrs. 
Robert B. Roosevelt and Seth Green went to Florida in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s yacht, the Heartsease. The trip has been made famous by a 
widely distributed patent medicine advertisement, in which, under 
his portrait and over his signature, Mr. Green deposes that iv Florida 
he contracted malaria. At this statement the souls of loyal Floridians 
are greatly vexed with indignation. Another and pleasanter fruit of 
the Heartsease expedition is a book by Mr. Roosevelt, in which he 
details the Florida experience of himself and companions. If 
Floridians resent Mr. Green’s malaria inuendoes, they have abund- 
ant reason to be pleased with the book. Mr. Roosevelt always writes 
in a delightful vein when the theme is field or water sport. In the 
present volume the author displays his usual felicity of style, and 
writes with enthusiasm. The log of the yacht is given in detail, and 
the directions will be found invaluable to those who foliow the course 
of the Heartsease from New York to Florida, via the inside passage. 
Mr. Roosevelt is loud in his praises of Florida as a winter cruising 
greund. Tothe account of the Floridatrip has been added a re- 
vision of a former book onthe game water birds of the Atlantic 
coast and the lakes, and those who have long sought in vain fora 
copy of the first edition will welcome this reprint. In the several 
chapters Mr. Roosevelt kas stored upa rich fund of gunner’s wisdom, 
and we can heartily commend the work to the novice, who will tind 
here more than he will probably ever learn by experience. The 
book, otherwise well printed, is disfigured by numerous aged and 
second-hand cuts, the credit for inserting which, we presume, be- 
longs to the publishers. (Orange Judd Co.). 


Corpulence and Its Treatment is @ small mphlet, translated 
by Emil W. Haeber, M. D., from the German of Dr. William Ebesiein. 
(Brentano Bros., New York). 








Famixe Powgrs mm MIvpLe Ace are best previded against by an 
endowment policy in the Travelers,of Martford,Conn. At age 30, 


an endowment for $1,000 maturing at 50 costs but $89.70 a year. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











The Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

March 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Cincinnati Bench Show, Melodian Hall. En- 
tries close Feb. 25. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, care of B. Kit- 
tredge & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

March 12, 13 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club's First Annual Bench 
Show, Second Regiment Armory. Edward 8. Porter, Secretary, Box 
657 New Haven, Conn. Entries close March 1. 

March 18 to 21.—Washington Bench Show, Masonic Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 

March 26, 27 and 28.—The Dominion Kennel Club’s Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. Charles Lincoln, Superinten- 
dent, (. Greville Harston, ae Toronto. Canada. 

April 3, 4 and 5.—The Cleveland Beneh Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superiatendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 6, 7. 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club's Eighth Annual 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas. 
ea a: R. C, Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 
New York. 











A. K. R. 
HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
‘‘American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1010, Volume I., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.50. 


"WASHINGTON DOG SHOW. 


ee is the premium list for the bench show to be 

held at Washington, commencing March 18: - 

Champion mastiifs, dogs, champion medal, bitches the same, 
open, dogs, $10 and %5, bitches the same. Rough-coated St. 
Bernards and smvoth-coated St. Bernards, same as mastiffs. 
Newfoundlands, $10 and silver medal. Champion greyhound, 
dogs, champion medal, bitches the same; open, dogs, $10 and 
silver medal, bitches the same; puppies, silver medal. Cham- 
pion deerhounds, champion medal; open, $10 and silver medal. 
Champion pointers, dogs and bitches over 55lbs., $15; open, 
dogs, $15 and 5; bitches over 50lbs., the same. Champion 
pointers, dogs and bitches under. 55lbs., $15; open, dogs, $15 
and $5; bitches under 50lbs., the same; puppies $7 and 33. 
Champion English setters, dogs, $15; bitches, the same; open, 
dogs, $15 and $5; bitches, the same; puppies, dogs, #7 and $3; 
bitches, the same. Champion black and tan setters, dog or 
bitch, $15; open, dogs, $15 and $5; bitches, the same; puppies, 
$7 and $3. Champion Irish setters, dogs, $15; bitches, the 
same; open, dogs, 315 and $5; bitches, the same; puppies, $7 
and $3. Chesapeake Bay dogs, $10 and silver medal. 
Champion Irish water spaniels, champion medal; open, 
$10 and silyer medal. Champion field spaniels, any 
color, over 28fbs., champion medal; open, $10 and $5. Cham- 
pion cocker —- (any color) under 28lbs., champion medal; 
open, $10 and $5. Champion foxhounds, champion medal; 
open, $10 and $5. Champion beagles, champion medal; open, 
dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. Dachshunde, $10 and silver 


medal, Champion fox-terriers, champion medal; open, dogs 
$10 and 55, bitches the same; qe silver medal. ampion 
collie dogs, champion medal, bitches the same; open, dogs 


$10 and 45, bitches the same; puppies silver medal. Champion 
bulldogs, champion medal, aeons the same; open, dogs $10 
and 5, bitches the same. Champion bull-terriers, champion 
medal; open, $10 and $5. Rough-haired terriers $10 and silver 
medal; black and tan terriers, over 7lbs., 310 and silver 
medal; Dandy Dinmonts, $10 and silver medal: Trish terriers, 
$10 and silver medal. Champion Skye terriers, champion 
medal; open, $10 and $5, Champion pug dogs, champion 
medal, bitches the same; open, dogs $10 and $5, bitches the 
same; puppies silver medal. Champion Yorkshire terriers, 
champion medal; open, $10 and $5. ‘oy terriers under 7lbs., 
$10 and silver medal. King Charles spaniels, $10 and silver 
medal. Blenheim spaniels, $10 and silver medal. Japanese 
spaniels, $10 and silver medal. Italian greyhounds, $10 and 
suver medal. Miscellaneous, three prizes $5 each. 





NEW YORK DOG SHOW. 


JE have received the premium list of the eighth annual 
bench show of the Westminster Kennel Club, to be held 
at Madison square Garden, May 6, 7,8 and 9. The list is the 
same as that of last year, except that a class is made for Basset 
hounds, champion and open classes for bull bitches, a class for 
Bedlington terriers, and a dog and bitch class for poodles, 
making 120 classes in all, as agaist 114 last year. The 
premiums are as follows: Champion mastiffs, dogs, champion 
medal, bitches the same; open, dogs 310, 35 and silver medal 
bitches the same; puppies $5 and silver medal. Rough-coated 
St. Bernards the same as mastiff class, except that puppies 
get $10 and silver medal. Smooth-coated St. Bernards the 
same. Berghunde dogs $10 and silver :nedal, bitches the 
same. Newfoundlands, dogs or bitches $10 and silver 
medal. Champion greyhounds, dogs champion medal, 
bitches the same; open, dogs $10 and silver medal, 
bitches the same; puppies, dogs oor _ bitches, the 
same. Champion deerhounds, dogs or bitches, champion 
medal; open, dogs $10 and silver medal. bitches the same. 
Champion pointers (over 55lbs.) dogs $25, bitches (over 50lbs.) 
the same; open, dogs $20,310 and silver medal, bitches the 
same, small pointer class the same; puppies, dogs over 12 and 
under 18 months $10 and silver medal, b tches the same; under 
12 months, dogs or bitches the same. Champion English 
setter dogs $25, bitches the same; open, dogs $20, $10 and silver 
medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs over 12 and under 18 
months $10 and silver medal, bitches the same; under. 12 
months, dogs or bitches, the same. Champion black and tan 
setter — $25, bitches the same; open, dogs $20, $10 and 
silver medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs $10 and silver 
medal, bitches the same; Irish setters the same as the black 
and tan setters. Chesapeake Bay dogs, dogs or bitches, $10 
and silver medal. Champion Irish water spaniels, dogs or 
bitches, champion meda! ; open, $10 and silver medal. Champion 
field spaniels (any color) over 28lbs., dogs or bitches, champion 
medal; open, $10 and $5. Champion cocker spaniels (any color) 
under 28ibs., dogs or bitches, champion medal; open (liver and 
black) $10 and $5, any color other than liver or black the 
same; puppies, field or cocker, (any color) $5 and silver 
medal. Champion foxhounds, dogs or bitches, champion 
medal; open, 510, $5 and silver medal. Champion beagles, 
dogs or bitches, champion medal; open, dogs, $10, $5 and sil- 
ver medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs or bitches, silver 
medal. Basset hounds, dogs or bitches, $10 and silver medal. 
Dachshunde, dogs or bitches, $10 and silver medal. Cham- 
pion fox-terriers, dogs, champion medal; bitches the same; 
open, dogs, $10, $5 and _ silver medal, bitches the same; pup- 
ples, dogs, silver medal, bitches the same. Wire-haired fox- 
terriers, aogs or bitches. $10 and $5. Champion collies, dogs, 
champion medal, bitches the same; open, dogs, $10, $5 
and silver medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs, silver medal, 
bitcLes the same. Champion bulls, dogs, champion medal, 
bitches (if of sufficient merii) the same; open, dogs, 
$10, $5 and silver medal, bitches the same. Champion 
bull-terriers over 2olbs., dogs or bitches, champion medal; 
open, $10, $5 and silver, medal; class under, 25lbs. the same; 
puppies, silver medal. Black and tan terriers over 7lbs., do 
or itches, $10 and silver medal; rough-haired terriers the 



































same; Dandie Dinmont terriers the same; Irish terriers the 
Champion Skye ter- 

riers, dogs or bitches, champion medal; open, $10, $5 a * 
10, $5 and silver medal, bitches the 
same; puppies, silver medal. Champion Yorkshire terriers 
or bitches, champion medal; open, $10, $5 
terriers 

al; King 
Charles spaniels the same; Blenheim spaniels the same; Jap- 
anese spaniels the same; Itahan greyhounds the same. 
Miscellaneous 

class over 25lbs., $10, $5 and silver medal; class under 25lbs. 
In addition to the above list it is expected that a 
large number of valuable specials will be offered. Entries 


same; Bedlington terriers the same. 


ver medal. Champion pre. dogs, champion m 
the same; open, dogs, 
over 5lbs., do; 


and silver medal; class under 5lbs, the same. To 
other than Yorkshire under 7Ibs.. $10 and silver m 


Poodles, dogs, the same, bitches the same. 
the same. 


close April 23. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


The managers of the bench show have decided to give a 
champion medal for the best bull bitch in Class 87, provided 


there is a bitch worthy of it in the opinion of the judges. 
Cuas. LINCOLN, Supt. 


New York, March 3, 1884. 





IMPORTATION OF BEAGLES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The steamship Pennsylvania, which arrived at this port Feb. 
27, brought three beagles consigned to Wm. H. Ashburner of 


this city, president of the beagle club. 


As this importatien is of direct interest to the breeders of 
beagles, giving opportunity of fresh crosses with some of the 
P the British strains, it is proper to give the 


most approved o 
following description of them: 


Minstrel, a black, white and tan dog hound, from a noted 
pack in Cornwall, a second season dog and two years old, of 
nice style and quality, good eyes, ears well carried and of good 
body, legs and feet, altogether a desirable 
hound. This dog was selected by Louis Clement (“Wild- 


length, excellent 


fowler”), the well-known correspondent of the London Field, 


and formerly its kennel editor, now ae and proprietor 


of the Kennel News, Lcndon, Englan 


“‘Wildfowler” was at particular trouble and care in_procur- 
ing this beagle, and speaks in high terms of his blood and 


breeding. 


Owing to —_— in the mails, the extended pedigree has not 


been yet received from abroad. 


Foreman, tan, lemon and white dog, four years old, ten 
inches at shoulder, has a well domed skull, broad across the 
top, excellent ears, eyes of true beagle character, good coat of 
proper texture, body cobby_and compact, a grand little dog, 

r. J. Crane, Surry, Eng- 


and of the accepted type. Bred by 


land. 
PEDIGREE OF ENGLISH BEAGLE DOG FOREMAN. 


Foreman. 





Honesty. 


_ 














Fashion. Butterfly. Hymen, Moorhen. 
Hymen, by Pilgrim (Pealer—Dewdrop) outof Harmony. Dewdrop, 
by Damper out of Precious. 


Deborah, black, white and tan bitch, two years old, height 


ten (10) inches at the shoulder. This is a remarkably fine 
beagle; indeed, it is a question if her superior can be found in 
this country. In many of the points that go to make up the 
first-class hound she cannot be excelled. In head, eyes, ears, 
muzzle, jaw and lips she is wonderfully fine, while her legs 
and feet are of the best, and her general appearance very at- 
tractive. 
PEDIGREE OF ENGLISH BEAGLE BITCH DEBORAH. 
Deborah. 
psec cme apetoricerainaanes 
Miraculous. Rachel. 


Pealer. 





Pleasant. Dewdrop. 


Mushroom. 
IN, 


Harmony. Damper. 


a 


Precious. 





ieee ponte 
Pilgrim. Precious. Damper. 

The bitch Deborah is an inbred Damper, sire of Mr. Crane’s 
famous 10-inch dog Giant, that is claimed to be the best beagle 
in England. Precious, to whom she is also closely inbred, won 
first and cup at Crystal Palace, London, and first and cup at 
Portsmouth, the only times shown. 

Foreman and Deborah were bred by Mr. J. Crane, of South- 
over House, Surrey, England. The Crane strain of beagles 
are admitted to be the best in England. Stonehenge, in ‘‘Dogs 
of the British Islands,” makes special inention of them, and 
selected Giant and Ringlet, two of Mr. Crane’s breeding, to 
illustrate his article on the beagle. 

Foreman and Deborah were purchased of E. Carew-Gibson, 
Esq., of Sussex, England. 

Mr. Ashburner’s importation experienced a very rough pass- 


age out, but arrived in good condition. RUSTICUS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 29. 


BEAGLES AND WILDCATS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My friend C. and I had agreed to have a chase as soon asthe 
weather cleared. Jan. 18 opened as dark and dreary as some 
preceding days, but toward noon the clouds disappeared and 
the evening was calm, bright and pleasant. It was just the 
evening almost any one, be he sportsman or other, could enjoy 
in the open air after having been housed for a week. So, 
early in the afternoon, my son (who, for the occasion, acted as 
our whipper in) and I, mounted and equipped, were prepared 
for the promised hunt. Our hounds, it seems, had anticipated 
the event and had preceded us to the woods and at that 
moment were 1unning quite lively not more than half a mile 
away. We were off for them in a twinkling, but before we 
overtook them the wildcat was up a tree. We had some 
beagle puppies with us, and, wishing to see how they would 
perform in a cat chase, we tried to jump the game out by 
throwing stones and sticks at it, but it did not secm disposed 
to come down. We drew a Colt’s .44, then it tumbled. 

On to meet C., whom we soon joined. His three hounds 
increased our pack, all told, to twelve dogs. This little dog is 
King Charlie, first at New York in May, 1883; but he gets his 
prizes at shows. This trim, blueticked and tan bitch is Flora, 
the dog without a registered pedigree, but whose fame is at- 
tested by the bleaching skeletons of her many victims in the 
hills and vales of Southwest Texas, and this black and tan 
dog is Cap. The others are promising young hounds on the 
road to fame. 

We make a cast down the creek half a mile, finding noth- 
ing, and swing around to the hilis on the right. Soon Cap 
gives tongue, and is quickly joined by the pack. They are 
getting settled down to their work about night, when a fine 
old buck shows up in front. Cap. Charlie and some of the 
others can’t resist the temptation, so atter the antlers they go, 
Flora and one other holding steadily to first game. The whip 
goes after the truants and succeeds in bringing part of them 
back. C, and I follow the two. They carry their game cir- 
cling to our left. Their cry, once lost in the distance, is again 
heard as they come around, as if coming back to the place of 
starting. The whip having rejoined us, we hasten to meet 
them, but before we get to them they have overtaken the cat 
and are holding her at bay in thick live oak runners about as 
high as our horses. She makes frequent attempts to break 
and save herself by flight aga‘n, but the hounds compel her to 
turn and fight for life. Once I saw her have poor old Flora 
down, but the young bloods closed in aud compelled her to at- 
tend tothem. At another time I saw her make directly for 
C., and I expected she would attempt to mount up with him, 
but she only passed under his horse. On aecount of the brush 


























shot from C.’s .45 ended the fray. 

_On again we went, and when we had but a short 
distance a fine blue doe passed just in it of us, but as we 
were not after deer we let her pass without a shot, and suc- 


ceeded in getting our dogs across the scent without any of 
them getting off after her. Another half mile Flora challenges 
to scent, and the young hounds were soon at work. A spirited 
Welle ‘chase renihaee these gent that itis best to quit the. 
ground, But we didnot have to apply our noses to the tree, 
as the captain of the ‘coon hunters did, for he was in plain 
view. A crack of my long =P persuaded the old cose 3 
was time to be going. Down he came and made good 
escape to the brush. The dogs, however, after an exciting 
chase. here rene times been thrown over the scent by his 
doubling on them, brought him to bay, when again the bullet 
did the work for cat No. 3. 

The snort blown, we pre for home, but Daisy! Where 
is the little beagle Daisy? The horns ring again and again. 
but she don’t ap . The whip is sent to hunt her, and soon 
returns with her in his torn or cut and bleeding, and re- 
= that where found the scent of the musk-hog was so rank 
hat he felt uneasy when he dismounted to get the puppy. 

Our time was up, and as we were going home dogs 
started another cat, but circumstances compelled us to leave 
some of them in the woods. Lame and tired they came home 
next day. J.8. H. 

Rancu, Bee County, Texas. 


BEAGLES FOR FOXES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Replying to ‘‘Bugle,” I would say that beagles are not at 
all suitable for fox hunting, although for fox shooting they are 
deadly enough. 

An average pack of beagles will carry a cold trail with 
about the same speed and precision as an average pack of fox- 
hounds, while for beating cover late in the day beagles will be 
at a positive advantage, chiefly from their habits of working 
through close briers and inspecting knoils and tussocks in 
swampy places, for the beagle hunts a good deal by sight un- 
til the game is a-foot, and foxes love tolie in such places as 
the hare chooses for her form. But when once the fox is 
started the beagle’s usefulness ends. A red fox will canter 
away from them, and they cannot force him to give off a good 
body scent; while even a gray fox will play before them all 
day long quite cool and self-possessed. 

ut if the object is to exterminate foxes with the gun, then, 
most assuredly, the beagle should be the chosen agent, for he 
will show up the quarry much oftener than foxhounds do. 

I may add, that inthis section of country foxes are never 
shot, and no man can think oi such a deed witnout a shudder. 
piers — . - cease oy the Bae ject, but = = ion is 

oubtless on the principle, that to imagine the possi- 
— - a crime so base would be an insult to the common- 
wealth. 

We can imagine Marc Antony pledging his dusky queen in 
all the pearls of the Orient, and some sympathizing soul, ob- 
livious of the waste, shouting, ‘‘Hurrah ior Antony!” We 
can see the midnight incendiary, caught torch in hand, wring- 
ing drops of pity from his a eyes by raising his shriv- 
elled fingers and protesting they are cold. We cansee the 
baffled. horse thief remounted on the favorite mare and dis- 
missed _— a foaming stirrup-cup, on pleading that bis legs 
are tired. 

For acts like these some palliating feature may well ke 
found; but, alas! who can imagine any word of extenuation 
falling from the pallid lips of the man who has shot a fox! 

WAUZEE. 

GLEN VALLEY, Va., March 1, 1884. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I don’t want any —— for hunting foxes in this country. 
They cannot be heard far enough, and I don’t believe they 
can stand it. Now what I use and what I think is best for 
hunting the fox is a short-legged dog, with heavy bones, large 
feet, and very slow. With thi kind of dog I can kill my fox 
very nearly every time. I have shot:nine and my partner 
five. We have three hounds—two very slow dogs and one 
very fast bitch. We use the slow dogs until 3in the after- 
noon; if the fox is not killed before that then we take off the 
dogs and put on the bitch. She will catch or run them down 
in a very short time, and we hardly ever lose a fox. 

There are a good many rabbits, foxes, squirrels, partridges, 
ducks, etc., here. If any sportsman shouid this way let 
him make mea visit, and I will see that he is well taken 
care of. E. G. B. 

Scort, Wisconsin. 


DUKE. 
SECOND BARK. 


ye had been on his good behavior for two weeks, and 

it was generally believed that he had reformed when, 
early one morning, Mr. H. was startled by an exclamation 
from ’Manuel. ; 

‘Fo’ goodness sake Mars H., look at dat bird!” oa 

Coming across the lawn was a curious looking fow], with the 
head of aturkey gobbler and a body that resembled a Hub- 
bard squash that had been dipped in molasses and rolled in 
feathers. 

*‘What is it, "Manuel—it must be a wounded buzzard?” 

‘Spec it am; an’ dars law ’bout killin’ dem buzzards, Some 
o’ dem Smif boys bin done it, 1 spec. Tl jis go——” 

‘““*Manuel! You ’Manuel!” and Aunt Phyllis beckoned ex- 
citedly to her man, who started toward the kitchen, as Mr, H. 
walked toward the bird for a closer view. 

“It’s too light for a buzzard, and yet—” A quick, sharp Pn 
from the neighborhood of the servants’ quarters, and Duke 
— across the field closely pursued by Aunt Phyllis and 
*Manuel, armed with broom and clvthes prop. 

“Oh you inceitful, disrepentent hound! 1’ll flam yer wuss 
dan dat ’fi ketch you!” shouted Phyllis, as she shook the broom 
and stop to pant. : 

“How’s dat tur a prize turkey?” said "Manuel, bitterly, as 
he waved his arm in the direction of the dilapidated fowl on 
the lawn. ‘Bin workin’ on dat gobbla six weeks, Mars H., 
t git him fat an’slick fur de powltree show. ‘Spected fust 
prize, an’ now look at him? Don’t spec I could put dese in 
agin.” ashe picked upa handful of tail feathers that Aunt 
Phillis had found back of the smoke house and dropped again 
in her excitement. 

“No, Manuel, his beauty is spoiled for this season, if not 
forever. If Duke comes back before night, give him a whip- 


+ ” 
Tikais H., is you gwine ter keep dat dog?” asked Aunt 
Phyllis, impressively. * 
“Well, Aunt Phyllis,I don’t see how I can part with the 
mischievous rascal.”  ~ 
‘Den I’se gwine ter hunt a place termorrer!” and Aunt 
Phyllis strode majestically into the kitchen. 
“Well, Man, I suppose you will go too?” 
“Mars H. if you let dat dog pick all de turkeys on de faim 
taint none o’ my bizniz; an’ I’se ‘ticlar posed t’ lettin’ a d 
dribe me outen a good home. Phyllis kin go—I stays!” an 
he almost broke into a broad grin as the sorry-looking turkey 
ee limped past the kitchen door in full sight of Aunt 
nyllis. 
Can right "Manuel, I'll get you another gobbler. Don’t er 
se Aunt Phyllis and she will not stay away long,” and Mr. 
., after examining and directing the proper treatment of the 
wounded fowl, departed for the city. , 
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True to her word, Phyllis was ready to depart early next 
on gwine, ‘Manuel? Is you gwine ter let me go 


‘one don’t know when =~ well off, I does; and I’se 
stay well off, dat’s me!” and "Manuel turned to leave 


er. 

“Pe jis fooled ‘nough wid dat dog, and I’se gwine.” 
Rady bye, Phyllis.” 
“Good bye, Man,” and they parted. Everett Von CULIN. 





LICE ON DOGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
on Dogs”—are when applied as you direct. 
In addition thereto, 
common 
saltpetre at pleasure, s—— warm, is 
eggs and parasites and 
to play with others infested. 
care of their animals, or know how to? . 
that a mixture of equal parts of boracic acid, vaseline, oil o 


, especiall 
would add 





d tar and lac sulphur, will curé the worst oase of m with 
is to leay two applications, and, equal of vaseline and boracic 
ame fame acid, will cure canker of the ear with three ——. 
ISH e HOMAS But. 
oe Urica, March ‘1, 1884. 
THE NATIONAL STUD BOOK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: — 

Nearly four years ago I paid to the Secretary of the National 
re not at American Kennel Club the fees for the registration of one or 
; they are two dogs. I have, in common with many more, waited 

tiently the appearance of their second volume of the Stud 
‘ail with 
k of fox- In the only report that I have seen of the late business 
8 Will be meeting of the N.A.K.C, not one word is said about the Stud 
wor Book. Will Mr. Bryson kindly say whether the club has 
ssocks in given the matter up as hopeless’ I certainly think the many 
ight un- contributors of “quarters” are entitled to a report, if nothing 
laces as more, for their money. Respectfully, 
@ fox is JAMES WATSON. 
l canter New York, March 3, 1884. 
f a good —— 
hem all WHAT DOGS SHALL BE REGISTERED? 
2, then -\ OME of the breeders are discussing in the American Ken- 
for he nel Register the propriety of restricting registration in that 
do. book. We quote below the letter which has given rise to this 
e never discussion: 
udder. Editor American Kennel Register: } 
sion is The writer is a subscriber to the American Kennel Register, 
) possi- is an owner of dogs registered therein, is an admirer of all 
mmon- dogs whose es are pure and whose deeds are untar- 
nished, and desires not only to see pure bred dogs recognized 
een in at their true value, but also desires to protect those who can 
ul, ob- truthfully lay claim to ‘‘blue blood” from being placed u 
” We an equality with dogs whose only recommendation is their 
wring- owner’s personal regard, and whose only prima facie evidence 
shriv- of respectability is the fact of their registration in the Amer- 
26 the ican poe Register. 
C = The b’anks, which wre — to a eee Se os desire to 
is legs register their canine pets, trace waelinres ck to the great 
. 8) sire and dam on the side of both sire and dam. wr 
ell ke When a dog is duly registered and assigned a number in the 
lation American Kennel Register she becomes known as Lassie 


x! (A.K.R. 199), or Lassie (A.K.R. 208), or Lassie (A.K.R, 445), or 
Lassie (A.K.R. 623), and I think the management of the 


EE. 
American Kennel Register will agree with me that a regis- 
tration is, and ought to be, accepted as an evidence of freedom 
from bastardy, and as essing qualities of blood or bench 
aury. show or field trial records, desirable to breed from and to 
: own. 

ad [am an owner of pure bred dogs, and. desire to protect not 
oo only myself, but also all my brethren in the field of caninology, 
"fee and I know that they will indorse whatI say. It has been 
oo said that ‘“TIlustration is the picture of thought,” and being 
ner compelled to give examples of faulty registration, will use 
noe ony the names of gentlemen who are known to be most ex- 
t he r cellent connoisseurs of purity of blood, and to possess whose 
e friendship is both an honor and a pleasure. While in the cases 
rn of registration I shall quote, the names of the owners are in 
themselves a sufficient guarantee of truthfulness and respect- 
ora ability, yet others might enter their stock in exactly a similar 
"a manner, and both a and owners be, in the language of our 

en friend Barnum, “‘a prince of humbugs.” 


. To illustrate: “ 
not known. Breeder, Cops. Graham, 
Sire, Davidson’s Firefly. Dam, Graham’s Beauty.” 
“Tweed (335); black, white breast, dog, date of birth not 
stated. Breeder, Mr. W. B: Macbeth, Forfar, Scotland. Sire, 
Rob Roy. Dam, Helen McGregor.” 
ok 


y (381), black and tan bitch, date of birth 
Londonderry, Ireland. 


nd “Lassie (199) * + + * * 
on, Sire, Van Schaick’s Punch. Dam, Van Schaick’s Bess.” 
on In the above cases I have transcribed from the es of the 
American Kennel Register. Nothing else is nee than the 
names of the owners to insure eens; but Smith and 
he Jones can also send in a Tweed and Fly, and a Black or Brown 
b- can register a dog out of his Punch and Bess, and what rea- 
in son have we to think that they are any better than the waifs 
of fortune, or perhaps it would be better to say, of misfor- 
tune, that are continually happening into existence in eve 
1e back alley? What is it that makes ‘‘Burke’s Peerage” a wor' 
of influence, or ‘‘Wallace’s Horse ,Register” valuable to the 
ie breeder or owner? 


[. What is the course of action which will make the pages of 
the American Kennel Register stand upon an equailty with 
the above? It is to be obtained by excluding dogs who 
do not produce proof of being valuable in other than the 
owner’s eyes. The mere fact of Jack being imported from 
Ireland, or Jill from Scotland, is no guarantee of purity of 
blood. have as many curs and mongrels over there as 
L do we ms country. d I could ere this have entered 
my “‘Boxer,” by my “‘Old Jack,” out of my “Nell,” only that 
I have considered that it would be lowering the standard of 
registration, and tend to make it a laughing stock and a by- 
word and reproach. Is it any evidence that my ‘‘Boxer” 
is any better than any other cur, because I happen to own 
~ sire ane dam? 
mu our pardon for writing at such length; it is m: 
pu Gait coe always to condense my few ideas iene 
small a space as possible, and only desired in this brief squib 
to start the ball a rolling, and obtain the peg of brother 
breeders upon this subject. In closing, I will with due humility 
offer the following suggestions, to wit: 

First—Every dog registered inthe American Kennel Register 
mnust have a complete authentic pedigree, as the registration 
blenk provides: or, 

_ Second—The parent (of the red), whose 
is unknown, must have been p either in a fiel 
at a bench show, held under proper kennel club rules; or, 

Third—The dog registered must have been placed in a field 
trial or taken a prize in a bench show, held under properly 
acknowledged kennel club rules, his according to 
rule first being incomplete, or the stipulation in rule second 
being unfulfilled. 

I should be pleased to read the ideas “pen this gs 
oO 


OTe 


or 


pig of such gentlemen as. Dr. Jarvis, 

re, Meaene Rutherfurd, Mr. Wade, Messrs. Thayer ot 
others. : C. Van W. FisuH, 

Lassie Regis (A.K.R. 393). 

Ettrick Shepherd (A.K.R. 534). 


Cc 
and 


Owner of | 


The remedies supplied in your last issue in an article—‘‘Lice 










Yehat a saturated solution of 


salt in water with some saltpetre, the quantity of 

Snually eae Kills the 
is over, unless the animal is allowed 
How many owners of dogs take 
Right here, I will add, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





CURRENT DOG STORIES. 
XXv. 


Mr. N. O. Chichester, superintendent of Arnold’s chair 
factory, tells a wonderful dog story. On Thursday he was 
1 out on the river from an upper window of the factory 
when he discovered a dog in the ferry track, struggling hard 
to get out. The dog would swim along the edge of the ice, 
then get both feet on it and raise himself partly out of the 
water and fall back. The animal did this once or twice, when 
another dog was seen hurrying to the spot. The latter seized 
the half drowned dog by the neck and pulled and tugged 
away, vainly endeavoring to haul him out. He got him nearly 
out two or three times, but each time he fell back. Suddenly 
the would-be rescuer started like lightning for the shore, and 
the dog in the water kept up his struggles. In a minute or 
two the other dog was seen returning and there was a man 
with him, who was running. Dog and man reached the 
omaing Sa in time to pull him out, and all started for the 
shore. hen the two dogs reached the bridge which leads 
from the ice to the Brewery pier they laid down side by side, 
and made extraordinary manifestations of joy and delight, 
and their cries, not barks, were incessant. The dog that 
was saved is owned by Mr. Geo. Lumb, of Swart & Lumb 
Bros., and the dog that went to his rescue is a hunting dog 
belonging to isaac H. Wood, of the Exchange House. Taking 
everything inte consideration it was a most wonderful occur- 
ence.—Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Eagle, Feb. 6, 1884. 

XXVI. 


General Cass’s position on the slave question while he was a 
candidate for the Presidency was a subject of much discussion 
and no little ridicule. Among other stories told was one by a 
Kentuckian, who would preface his remarks by drawing from 
one pocket a oy of the Cleveland Plaindealer, and froin the 
other a copy of the Nashville Union. He would then read 
from the Plaindealer the most strenuous assurances to the 
Democracy of the North that General Cass was a Wilmot pro- 
viso man, and from the Union assurances just as positive that 
General Cass was a pro slavery man. 

‘‘Now, I am not good at speaking,” continued the Ken- 
tuckian, ‘‘but the Michigan man’s position puts me in rhind of a 
little circumstance which ——— in my neighborhood in 
Kentucky some time ago, which I must tell you. I had a 
neighbor by the name of Martin, who was an uncommon 
clever physician and an importer of fine stock. One day the 
doctor stopped to get his horse shod at neighbor Bird’s, the 
blacksmith, who lived about two miles from the doctor’s 
house. The doctor commenced talking about his beautiful 
Berkshire pigs, and told the blacksmith, in a fit of liberality, 
that he would give him a pig out of the next litter ‘Su’ had. 

‘In the course of two months or such a matter, the doctor 
called at the shop and told neighbor Bird that ‘Su’ had had a 
fine litter, and to send and get his pig. So Bird posts his man 
Bob off with his wife’s large willow basket to get the pig. 
Between Bird’s and Martin’s Sam Smith, who was a great 
quiz, kept a little grocery, and seeing Bob coming post haste 
on his master’s horse old Tom, with the basket on his arm, 
he sang out, ‘Halloo Bob, where are you goiug in such a hurry 
this morning? ‘lis gwine to Massa Doctor Martin’s to get 
Massa Tom’s Buckshur pig, what massa doctor promised Massa 
Tom the las’ time he shod his hoss,’ said the negro as he reined 
in his animal. ‘Well, Bob, you must stop as you come back 
and let me see the pig.’ ‘Dat I will, Massa Sam, that I will,’ 
and away he went at the top of ‘old Tom’s’ speed. 

“Tn less than aa hour Bob returned with a genuine swine, 
and, alighting at the grocery, he lifted the cover of the basket, 
and to the astonished gaze of the grocery man, who imagined 
a Berkshire to be something more than a mere hog, exhibited 
a very beautiful specimen of a jet black pig. An idea struck 
Sam Smith to J ged a joke on Bob, and knowing his propensity 
to imbibe, told him to go in the grocery and get a dram. 
While Bob was gone, Sam Smith ran around the back of the 
house and got a little black pup about the same heft, and took 
the pig out of the basket and put the pupin. When Bob came 
out and mounted his nag, Sam Smith handed him the basket 
and off he went. On arriving at home the blacksmith asked 
him if he had got the pig. ‘Yes, massa, and a werry fine pig 
he be, too,’ said Bob, lifting up the cover, ‘black as a coal,’ 
when, to the utter astonishment of Bob and Bird, there lay a 
little black curly puppy. ‘Is that a Berkshire pig? asked the 
blacksmith in amazement; ‘why, it is a pup, not a pig? 
‘Bless de Lord,’ said Bob, ‘he be pig when I put him in the 
basket, but he changed to pup! ‘Take him back, sir,’ said 
Bird, highly indignant, ‘and tell Doctor Martin that I don’t 
want to be fooled with his puppies, and if he don’t want to 
give me a Berkshire pig, to say so.’ 

“Bob started back, and, naturally enough, he ae at the 
grocer’s to relate his mishaps to Sam Smith, who heard him 
out with a countenance expressive of wonder, at the same 
time doing his best to control his increasing desire to burst 
into fits. ‘Well, get down, Bob,’ said the grocer, ‘and have 
another dram.’ Bob didn't require a second invite, aud while 
he was getting his ‘bald face,’ the grocer took the pup from 
the basket, and put back the pig. ‘Massa Sam,’ said Bob, 
coming out to mount his hopse, ‘I am mighty obfusticated 
*bout dis pig. First I think him pig, I know he is pig first, and 
den I know he is pup, too. Ain’t you sartin, Massa Sam, he 
was pig first? asked Bob, as he mounted his crittur. ‘I'll 
swear to it,’ replied Smith, and away rode Bob for the 
doctor’s. ? 

“On arriving at the house, Bob delivered his message, but 
the doctor seeming somewhat incredulous as to the truth of 
the story, Bob with a flourish of insulted veracity opened the 
lid of the basket, when lo, there was the identical pig that he 
had started with. Bob stood transfixed, and with eyes protrud- 
ing and mouth open, remarked: ‘For God, ‘taint no use, massa, 
he be pup or pig, _ as he pleases.’” The crowd became 
convulsed with laughter, and gave the Kentuckian three 
cheers.—Ben Perley Poore, in Boston Budget. 


XXVII. 

A superior setter dog which probably had been in the woods 
a@ year or more and become wild, was lately run down by a 
pack of hounds and captured near Crawfordsville,Ga. He was 
of large size and extremely thin, but soon became tame and 

able. He is supposed to have escaped from a passing 
train of cars.—Germantown Telegraph. 
XXVIII, 

A shabbily dressed man, who carried a bundle loosely 
wrap in a newspaper, and was followed by a small white 
dog that barked playfully as it snapped at his heels, walked 
along the west track of the Harlem Railroad toward Williams- 
bridge at a few minutes before 8 o’clock yesterday morning. 
At the curve a few hundred feet south of the station the man 
stepped to the east track to avoid a south-bound train that he 
saw coming. The dog ran ahead of him, and barked at the 
train as it The noise of the train drowned the noise 
made by rapid transit train 24, north-bound on the east track. 
The engine struck the man and killed him. It also struck the 
dog and broke his leg. When the train was stopped the dog. 
with one of its fore paws hanging disabled, stood whining 
over the dead man. t first it flew savagely at those who 
tried to remove the body, but finally, appearing to understand 
that their intentions were friendly, caught the coat collar of 
the dead man and tried to move him. e body was lifted on 
a shutter and carried tothe Tremont station. The dog fol- 
lowed a short distance, and then disappeared. All who wit- 
nessed ie scene, and others who were told of it, were anxious 
to find dog and care for its injured leg. A search was in- 
stituted for it by over 100 people, inctplieg policemen, and 


, | Kept up last night, but without success.—Sun. 


XXIxX. 
A good story is told of the ce of mind of a New Hamp- 
shire deacon, who was very. fond. of dogs. He had one i 
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able setter that he had trained himself, and that understood 
his every word and slightest gesture with an almost human 
intelligence. One evening at a prayer meeting the good man 
was offering an earnest exhortation and the — sat with 
bowed heads, giving earnest attention. The audience faced 
the stand where sat the pastor; the doors opened on either 
side. All at once one of the doors, which had been left ajar, 
was pushed open and the handsome head of the deacon’s 
favorite setter was thrust in. The head was followed by the 
body, and the dog in toto had just started with a joyful bound 
toward its master. The deacon generally knew what was 
going on about him, whether he was praying or shooting, and 
the first movement of the intruder attracted his attention 

Quick as a flash the deacon, raising bis hand with a warning 
gesture, exclaimed, ‘‘Thou hast given us our charge; help us 
to keepit.” At the emphasized word, so well known to his 
canine ear, the handsome brute stopped, as if shot, on the 
very threshold of the door, with his intelligent eye fixed on 
his master. In the same unmoved tone, with a slight wave of 
the extended hand, ‘‘We would not return back to Thee with 
our duty on earth unfulfilled.” Again the perfect training of 
the deacon’s pet was made evident, for without a whimper he 
turned as noiselessly as he had entered, and remained quietly 
outside until his master appeared.—Boston (Mass.) Globe. 





REMEDY FOR WORMS.—Savannah, Ga.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: After trying many remedies and losing many 
valuable whelps from worms I find the best remedy for that 
complaint to twenty drops of Fahnestock’s vermifuge, 
given twice a day for three days to a puppy four weeks old, 
and in proportion accerding to the age. It was prescribed by 
my physician for my child. After trying santonin, areca nut, 
turpentine and oil on my pups I lost two, and the rest were 
greatly reduced, so much so that on leaving them at night 1 
expected them to be dead in the morning. My wife suggested 
the vermifuge. I used it, and with wonderful result, each 
puppy passing worms enough to have filled a tea cup; and 
now they are well. It acted in about four hours after the first 
dose, continuing through the next day. I send you this, hoping 
it may be of as much benefit to your readers as it has been to 
me.—VITUS. 


A HOUND'S SINGULAR DEATH.—Oxford, Me., Feb. 25.— 
Last Saturday a fox driven by a hound took for the railroad 
track. The fox was so loaded down with snow and rain as to 
be hardly able to drag one foot after the other. There it was 
met by an approaching train and barely cleared the track in 
time to save its life. The pursuing hound was less fortunate, 
and was ground to pieces beneath the wheels of the locomo- 
tive. The hound was owned by Samuel Wardwell, of Oxford, 
_ He refused an offer of $100 last fall for her.—Josn. 

EEMS. 


A COLLAR FOR NO. 1000.—The American Kennel Rey- 
ister numbers for March rise up into the four digits. The 
Medford Fancy Goods Company, 101 Chambers street, have 
emphasized this progress of the Register by giving one of their 
handsome collars to the thousandth dog. As the Register is 
not i we are not at liberty to give the name of the for- 
tunate dog, but it will be announced next week. 


CINCINNATI DOG SHOW.—Special Dispatch to Forest 
and Stream: There were about 300 dogs present at the open- 
ing of the show. Many of the best dogs in the oountry are 
here. The attendance is very good for the first day.—M. 


MR. W. H. PIERCE, of the Glencho Kennels, Peekskill, 
N. Y., has been spending the winter, with several of his dogs, 
shooting in Volusia and Hernando counties, Fla. He reports 
excellent quail, snipe and duck shooting. 





NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW.- Judging of sporting classes 
will be commenced by Mr. Watson at 11 A. M. instead of at 2 
P. M. on March 12. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire aud dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


kee See instructions at head of this column. 

Busy and Baneful. By Mr. T. G. Tucker, South Gaston, N. C., for 
Byron foxhound bitches, whelped Feb. 25, vy Epps (Brodnax’s Spot 
- ) out of Bett (Watehman--Hannah). 

Donald 1, By Mr. C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O., for liver and 
white ticked pointer dog, whelped August, 18*2, by champion Donald 
out of Devonshire Lass (Don—Lady). 

Blue Frisk. By Mr. J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 29, 1883 (Rush 
Gladstone—Clara). 

Brit. By Mr. Dan Storrs, Lebanon, N. H., for black, white and tan 
beagle dog, whelped Aug. 16, 1883, by Mr. N. Elmore’s imported Ring- 
wood out of Thorne 

Queen Bow. By Mr. George Hoover, Canal Fulton, O., for lemon 
and white pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 14, 1883, by King Bow (A.K.R. 
83) out of Bow Queen (A.K.R. 558). 

Pert. By Mr. Eugene D. Chaplin, Bridgton, Me., for liver cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 10, 1883, by Piper (Col. Stubbs—Beauty) 
out of Quand (Captain—Fanny Fern). 

Pat Glencho, Mike Glencho, Dan Glencho, Dick Glencho, Mack 
Glencho and Ned Glencho. By Mr. Wm. K. Lente, Seville, Fla.. for 
red Irish setter dogs, whelped Jan. 27, by Glencho out of his Trix 
(A.K.R. 187). 

Eileen Trix, Bridget Trix, Kathleen Trix and Queen Trix. By 
Mr. Wm. K. Lente, Seville, Fla., for red Irish setter bitches, whelped 
Jan. 27, by Glencho out of his Trix (A.K.R. 187). 





Pippo. By Mr. Joseph D. Culver, New London, Conn., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped July 21, 1883, by Elcho(A.K.R. 295) out of Meg 
(A.K.R. 425). 


Dashing Ruby. By Mr. L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., for liver 
pointer bitch, whelped July 24, 1883, by Nip (Rush—Tina) out of Josie 
a 

Bluster, Boaster and Brantor. By Mr. T. G. Tucker, South Gas- 
ton, N. C., for Byron foxhound dogs, whelped Feb. 25, by Epps (Brod- 





nax’s Spot— ) ont of Bett (Watchman— Hannah). 
Tuck. By Mr. J. W. Gross, Harri~burg, Pa.,* for black, white and 
tan beagle bitch,whelped Nov. 26, 1883, by Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) 


out of Myrtle (Rattler—Lulu). 

Nora II. By Mr. John Wilkinson, Vermont, Ill., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped July 9, 1883 (Rory O’More—Nora O’More). 

Sport. By Mr. Arthur D. Martin. Hartford, Conn., for English 
setter dog, whelped April, 1843, by Echo (Fly—Queen) out of Pear! 
(Duke—Nell). , 

Belle Ringwood. By Mr. A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., for 
white, black and tan beagle bitch,whelped Nov. 13, 1883, by imported 
Ringwood out of Belle. . 

Bessy. By Mr. Haven Doe, Salmon Falls, N. H., for black, white 
and tan beagle bitch. whelped Nov. 21, 1883, by imported Ringwood 
out of Music III. 

Bunny. By Mr. Haven Doe, Salmon Falls, N. H., for black, white 
and tan beng le dog, whelped Nov. 13, 1883, by imported Ringwood out 


of Belle. 
Fritz. By Mr. C. W. Littlejohn, Leesburg, Va., for lemon and 
white ticked pointer dog, whelped June 7, 1881 (Beaufort—Spot). 
Pilot. By Mr. C. W. Littlejohn, Leesburg, Va., for lemon and white 
pointer dog, whel June 23, 1880 (Seout—Spot). 
Nip. By Mr. J. W. Gross, as. Pa., for black, white and tau 
beagle dog, whelped Nov. 12, 1883, by Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) 
out of Silver (Flute—Bess). nam 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Lassie—Glencho. Mr.T. D. Husted’s (Peekskill, N. Y.) red Irish 
— bitch Lassie to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho—Noreen), 
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Ylaire—Glencho. J T. Walker's (Baltimore, Md.) red Irish 
Claire—Glencho. Mr, James ( pres a lobe 


setter bitch Claire (A.K.R. 233) to Mr. W. H. Pierce's 
—Noreen). Feb. 11. 


ie— Don. Mr. Wm. H. Force’s (New York) pointer bitch Bessie 
(Geeuntion—Minnecis) to Mr. R. T. Vandevort’s Don (A.K.R. 165), 


Feb. 3. 


Beasey—Glencho. Mr. Charles J. Steward’s (New York) red Irish 
setter bitch Beasey to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho—Noreen), 


Jan, 28. 


Juno—Glencho. Mr. Geo. Langran’s (Yonkers. N, Y.) red Irish set- 
ter biteh J uno (Berkley—Tilley) to Mr. W.H. Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho 


—Noreen), Jan. 30. 


-— B . Mr. H. B. Tallman’s (Providence, R. I.) lemon 
hme on er bitch Polly (Beaufort—Nymph) to Bang Bang 


and white pointer 
(A.K.R. 394), Feb. 16. 


Dessey—Don. Mr. A. RK. Hayward’s (Rock Hill, 8. C.) pointer bitch 
Dasees (Percy's Fowler—Vixen) to Mr. R. T. Vandevort’s Don (A.K.R. 


165), Jan, 19. 


Ruby—Scout. The Knickerbocker Kennel Club's liver and white 
pointer bitch Ruby (Dick—Fan) to Mr. D. G. Elliot’s Scout (A.K.R. 


216). 


ported Young Toby (A.K R. 473), Feb. 23. 


May—Rebel Windem. Mr. 8. M. Brown, Jr.’s (Amherst C._H., Va.) 
English setter bitch May (Lincoln—Daisy Dean) to Rebel Windem, 


Feb, 21. 


Pearl Blue—Gun. Mr. Chas, York's (Bangor, Me.) English setter 
bitch Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Oryad) to his Gun (Gladstone—May B.), 


Nov. 1. 


Surf—Icicle. Mr. Chas. L. Lundy’s (Cincinnati, O.), orange and 
white pointer bitch Surf (Bow—King’s Maid) to Mr. Geo. W. Fisher’s 


Icicle (A.K.R. 82), Feb. 21. 


Flora—Glen II. Mr. G. A. Coleman’s (Charlestown, Mass.) Gordon 
bitch Flora (Tom —Chloe) to Mr. Geo. E, Brown's Glen II. (Dr. Aten’s 


Glen—Border Lilly). 


Hornell Daisy—Hornell Silk. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s (Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.) liver cocker spaniel bitch Hornell Daisy (Benedict —Flirt) 


to their Hornell Silk (Obo—Chloe II. ), Jan. 26. 


Hornell Belle I.—Hornell Silk. The Hornell Spaniel Club's (Hor- 
nelisville, N. Y.) black and tan cocker spaniel bitch Hornell Belle 
I. (Hornell Dandy—Hornell Belle) to their Hornell Silk (Obo—Chloe 


II.), Feb. 9. 


Princess Rose II.—Rebel Windem, Mr. R.8. Terry’s English setter 


bitch Princess Rose Uf. (Gladstone, Jr.—Princess Rose) to Rebel 
Windem, Feb. 23. “ ewes 

Frost's Queen—Rebel Windem, Mr. A. S, Payne’s English setter 
bitch Frest’s Queen (Scout—Frost) to Rebel Windem, Feb. 15, 

Ress—Rush Gladstone. Mr. J. E. Mask’s (Hickory Valley, Tenn.) 
black setter bitch Ress (Mark—Vic) to Mr. J. M. Avent’s Rush Glad- 
stone (Gladstone—Donna J.), Feb. 17. 

Countess A.—Count Noble. Mr. J. M. Avent’s (Hickory Valley, 
Tenn.) English setter bitch Countess A. (Dashing Lion—Armida) to 
Count Noble, Dec. 25, 1883. 

WHELPS. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Princess “Eugenia. Mr. H. C. Sherman’s English setter bitch 
Princess Eugenia (Ranger III.— ———-), Feb. 17, ten (eight dogs), by 
Mr. W. A. Coster’s Buckellew (A.K.R. 30); all orange and white 
ticked. 

Model Blue. Mr. A. P. Garland’s (Ipswich, Mass.) English setter 
bitch Model Blue (Druid—Gussie), Feb. 18, nine (five dogs), by Mr. A. 
M. Tucker’s Dash III. 

Matchless. Mr. F. Thurls’s (Newburyport, Mass.) English setter 
bitch Matchless, Feb. 13, nine (four dogs), by Mr. A. M. Tucker’s 
Dash III. 

Pearl Blue. Mr. Chas. York’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter bitch 
Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Oryad), Jan. 2, twelve (seven dogs), by his 
Gun (Gladstone—May B.). 

Rett. Mr. Thos. Goode Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. C.) Byron fox- 
hound bitch Bett (Watchman—Hannah), Feb. 2, five (three dogs), 
by Epps (Brodnax’s Spot— ———}. . 

Fan. Mr. E.C. Alden’s (Dedham, Mass.) champion black pointer 
bitch Fan (Pete—Belle), Jan. 19, five (three dogs), by his champion 
Pete, Jr. (Pete—Nell). Ca 

g2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Countess Rake. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 2% 
years old (Rake—Phyllis), by Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La., to 
Mr. J. B. C. Lucas. 

Antea I. Fawn mastiff bitch (A.K.R. 685), by the Riverside Kennel, 
Clinton, Mass., to Mr. W. H. Herrick, Montpelier, Vt. 

Ralph H. Red Irish setter dog, whelped June 9, 1883, by Ronold 
(Eleho—Rose) out of Nellie B. (Dash—Creena), by Dr. J. R. Housel, 
Watsonvown, Pa., to Mr. Geo. Snyder, Almota, W. T. 

Floss Il. Liver and white cocker spaniel] bitch, age not given 
(Handy —Nellie Coporn), by Mr. L. C. Andrus, Malone, N. Y., to Dr. 
G. H. Kidney, same place. 

Lute. White beagle bitch, whelped June 23, 1882 (Ringwood— 
Norah), by Mr. T. T. Phlegar, Pearisburg, Va., to Mr. C. F. Kent, 
Monticello, N. Y. : 

Nashie. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped June 23, 1888 
(Ringwood—Norah), by Mr. T. T. Phlegar, Pearisburg, Va., to Mr. C. 
F. Keat, Monticello, N.Y. 

Elcho—Rose whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Aug. 4, 1883, 
by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. J. A. J. Sprague, Engle- 
wood, Ill. 

Freund. Orange and white rough-coated St. Bernard dog, 
whetped Aug. 2, 1883 (champion Bonivard—Theon, A.K.R. 94), by 
the Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Mr. Chas. Parsons, Jr., 
New York. 

Cesar. Orange, with white markings, imported rough-coated St. 
Bernard dog, whelped July 5, 1879 (A.K.R. 22), by the Chequasset Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Mass., to the Forest City Kennels, Portland, Me. 

Saline. Fawn pug dog, whelped Oct. 11, 1883 (Little Boffin—Santa), 
by Mr. F. B. Lucy, Boston, Mass., to Mr. C. H. Andrus, same place. 

Tokie. Black and white Japanese spaniel, 2 years old (Jim Willie— 
Tokio), by Mr. F. B. Lucy, Boston, Mass., to Mrs. Dr. Kimball, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Benglo, Black and white Japanese spaniel, 2 years old (Larley— 
See So), by Mr. F, B. Lucy, Boston, Mass., to Mr. M. Hodges, same 
ylace. 

; Game. English setter dog. whelped Dec. 31, 1883 (Dashing Dan— 
Daisy Starlight), by Mr. H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Me., to Mr. F.S. 
Davenport. 7 

Dashing Dan—Daisy Starlight whelps, English setter dogs,whelped 
Dec. 31. 1883, by Mr. H. W. Durgin, Bangor, Me.,a lemon belton to 
Mr. R. L. Henry, Hamden, Conn., and a blue belton and tan to Mr, 
T'wombley, Boston, Mass. 

Norena. Red Irish setter bitch,whelped July 30, 1883, by champion 
Elcho (A.K.R. 295) out of champion Noreen (A.K.R. 297), by Dr. Wm. 
Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., toDr. J. Frank Perry, Boston, Mass. 

Quail III. Red Irish setter bitch, age not given (Red Gauntlet— 
Quail I1.) by the Rory O’More Kennel, Albany, N. Y., to Mr. A. P. 
Pope, Olean, N.Y. 

Sontag. Imported black and tan cocker spaniel dog, whelped 
March 6, i879 (Briar—Gypsy), by Mr. J, W. Rushforth, Yonkers, N.Y., 
to Dr. C. T. Hubbard, Taunton, Mass. 

Gypsy O’More. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped July 6, 1883 (Rory 
O’More—Quail III.), by the Rory O’More Kennels, Albany, N. Y., to 
Mr. Jas. A. Stimson, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Sylvia. Red Irish setter bitch, age not given (Rory O’More—Samp- 
son’s Nora), by the Rory O’More Kennels, Albany, x Y., to Mr. Jas. 
A. Stimson, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Dash I11.—Katydid whelps. Black and_ white English setters, dog 
and bitch, whelped Dec. 14, 1883, by Mr. E. H. Fisher, New Bedford, 
Mass., to Drs, C. T. Hybbard and J. W. Hayward, Taunton, Mas. 

Katydid. Black and white English setter bitch, whelped May 19, 
1881 (Guy Mannering—Whirlwind), by Mr. E. H. Fisher, New Bed- 
—_— Mass., to Drs. C. T. Hubbard and J. W. Hayward, Taunton, 
Mass, 

Wallace. Red Irish setter dog, whelped June 5, 1883 (Ruby—Kit), 
by Miss Ida F. Warren, Leicester, Mass.. to Mr. Charles E. Sanford, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Grace B. Black and white English setter bitch, 21 months old 
(London—Dawn), Mr. H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont., te Mr. 
C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, k. I. 

Mack B. Lemon roan ae setter dog, 16 months old (Dick Lav- 
erack—Twilight), by Mr. H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont., to Mr. 
c. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Gem. Lemon and white English setter bitch, 16 months old (Dick 
Laverack—Twilight), by Mr. H. Bailey Haritson, Tilsonburg, Ont., to 
Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Belle II. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 28, 1881 
(King—Belle), by Mr. A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., to Mr. Charles 
F. Kent, Monticello, N. Y. 

Judge. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Aug. 24, 1883 
(Rattler I].—Rena), by Mr. A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., to Mr. 
Geo. L. Barnes, Tyringham, Mass. 

kitty. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 24, 1883 
(Rattler IJ.—Rena), by Mr. A. C. Krueger. Wrightsville, Pa., to Mr. 
J. H. Morgan, Baltimore, Md. 

DEATHS. 

<= See instructions at head of this column. < 

Rainbow. Liver and white pointer dog (champion Bow—Roxie), 
owned by Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, Lo. 


Fanchon— Young Toby. ‘Mr. F. H. Adams’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) pug 
bitch Fanchon (Echo--Victoria) to the Chequasset Kennel’s im- 




















alysis. 


Duke of Gordon—Tilley’s Dream), owned by Mr. George 
edham, Mass., Feb. 19, cause unkn 
Forest W. Forbes, Westboro, Feb. 15. 
forth, Yonkers, N. from distemper. 
Dandy III. Black’ spaniel’ d 
Rushforth, Yonkers, N.Y., March 2, from distemper. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t~ No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


H. B., Holton, Kan.—A puppy two months old, if in good health, 
should stand the journey this time of year. 


VerAx, Port Rowan, Ont.—Bathe the eyes twice daily with a wash 
composed of five grains borax and one ounce rosewater. 


H. K., East Saugus, Mass.—Give an accurate description of the 
wart and its exact location and we will advise as to its removal. 


F. W., Dunkirk, O.—Have a little patience. When he recovers his 
strength he may come all right. Bathe with cold tea twice a day. 


C. F. R., Washington, D. C.—1, We would not advise breeding so 
near relatives. 2. We have no picture of Dash, 3. See Kennel de- 
partment. 


A. R., Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Your dog is probably ruined, and it 
would pay you better to get rid of him and get another that bas not 
got his bad habits. 


L. & T., South Royalton, Vt.—Keep the bandage on the foot wet 
with chloride of zinc—three grains to the ounce of water. Give him 
an occasional small dose of Epsom salts, 


J. H. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—We doubt if she will show any after- 
effects o7 the accident as a breeder, and you will know nothing of it 
so far as her field qualities are concerned. Dry her up as soon as 
possible and destroy the pups. 


C. F. W., Palmyra, 0.—Dress with sulphur and lard ointment. Give 
five drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in her food twice a day 
and increase one drop every second day up to twelve drops, and 
keep up the treatment until you see an improvement or she shows 
bloodshot eyes. 


S., Ogdef&isburg.—It is a failing with short-legged spaniels to get 
crooked in front. Is the leg bone crooked, or is your pup loose- jointed 
and out at elbows? Your treatment of the bitch was correct: but 
you should give a change from the cornmeal and oatmeal diet. Give 
tread, meat and vegetables mixed. Tone the system up a little, and 
do not be afraid of meat until you see an improvement in her or. 
ance. Dogs require meat, and youdo not seem to give your bitch 
any. Donot feed more than twice a day under any circumstances, 
and the morning meal should be light. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


FIXTURES. 


First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, at_Chicago, Ill., May 
26 to 31. Managers, Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SCIENCE OF RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg to submit the following answers to the queries of Messrs. ‘J. 
J. P.”’ and “‘G, W. F.,” in your issue of Feb, 21, from the standpoint 
of a reader of FoREST AND STREAM interested in such subjects, with 
the view of starting the discussion requested: 

No. 1.—If I understand the question, the answer may be: The 
forces are quite different; in the first case the effect of the wind isa 
rather complex one, dependent, for the most part, upon the strength 
and direction of the breeze, and the velocity, shape, area presented 
by and weight of the bullet. In the second case, it is mainly gravity. 
An instance might occur where the effect of the two adjustments 
would be equal in amount, and—aiming toward the zenith—where 
wind disturbance of the trajectory and that caused by elevating the 
rear sight would be equal and opposite, but by no mechanical con- 
trivance could they be made to vary in the ratio of their respective 
forces, the cases of possible difference being so infinitely great in 
number. 

No. 2.—The maximum pressure depends in amount upon the density 
of the gaseous products of combustion at the instant the projectile 
starts (which is not saying the projectile does not sometimes start 
before the maximum Is reached) and the amount of = go depends 
upon this pressure. It is clear that air space will diminish this density 
and hence the pressure. 

The upsetting of a naked bullet should be merely sufficient to in- 
crease the diameter to such a point as will effect a normal rotation, 
as anything more entails no end of evil features, among which may 








Minnie. Lemon and white pointer bitch, 7 years old (Sensation— | of 
Whiskey), owned by Mr. Elliot Smith, New York, Feb. 25, from par- | in 


Nellie Horton, Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, 7 A ang have no doubt many of the 
y wn, 


own. 

Rector. Lemon and white pointer dog (A.K.R. 700), owned by Mr. 

Bruce. Liver gpa jel dog (A.K.R. 728), owned by Mr. J. W. Rush- 
< Feb. 14, 

(A.K.R. 780), owned by Mr. J. W. 


ts or manipulation in manufacture will be the task of the 
. It will be answered. This is all done now, but I think 
extent, else there would be fewer queries. | 
work and can vary the Rice of chat ceatnot oh a Id ow 
u produc will. lo Know 
however, that the scientific knowledge and experience brought to 
bear in their profession by. the Messrs. Dupont are oe on @ level 
with the importance of the question. In common with ogher readers 
of Forest AND StREam I shall look with interest for the disclosure 
Piers GFW. Pie ee ds principall Kk 
ue y “G. F. W.” nD i y as remarked 
in response to “J. J. P.,’’ upon the snieee of Speman. Each new 
lot you receive, experiment a little to see if air spacing prove bene- 
ficial. In no case, however, compress the powder. ou allow 
nothing between bullet and c eee the former simply and 
crimp without force, having previously tapped the charge down to 
— an all See ier zzle of 
nd—. e particles seen at the muzzle ofa gun on 
disch are not burned powder. This effect is usually 
caused by the solid products of combustion heated to incandescence, 
Powder, however, may be, and croqeenty. is, blown out unburned, 
but (among fifty other possible causes) it is perhaps too dense, or the 
relation between the weights of the charge and projectile and the 
length and caliber of the bore has not been correctly established. 

It has been found that ignition at the front end of the cartridge in- 
creased slightly the velocity of the projectile—probably because 
there is less vibration of the gaseous wave as the projectile travels 
down the bore—thus giving a more uniform impulse to produce 
acceleration. W. M. F. 

ANNAPOLIS, Md., Feb. 28. 


not so toa 





MILITIA SHOOTING EAST AND WEST. 


HE Hartford Courant, speaking of the work of the State National 
Guard on the ranges, says: 

“The splendid results of the season’s work are deserving of more 
than a limited notice when itis considered how important this branch 
of the service is to the military service of the State. A military or- 
ganization with gaudy uniforms, marching with perfect alignmentg 
and steady my is oppntes as the perfection of military discipline,” 
and so far as it goes it is well deserved, but one of the vital - 
tions of a soldier is his ability to use his riae with effect. can 

only be accomplished by systematic and persistent practice with the 
majority of recruits. The present system of target practice in the 
Connecticut National Guard requires that every man shall begin to 
shoot at 100yds. distance; if he succeeds in making 13 — out 
of a possible 25, he is peeeeven to the next class, which is 200yds.; 
there are the same conditions to the second class, which is 300 and 
and 400yds. All men who can make 50 per cent. of a possible score 
at the latter range are then in the first class and can shoot for the 
marksman’s badge. The distances are 200 and 500yds., and five shots 
are allowed at each range. Two trials only can be made, and ifa 
guardsmen succeeds in making a 50 per cent. score he is a marksman 
and entitled to wear the State badge. If he makes an 80 per cent. 
score, or better, he receives a silver bar or badge with the word ‘sharp- 
shooter’ inscribed thereon. Each year a man mi: st demonstrate his 
ability to shoot by going back into the second class and advancin 
as before. So it will be seen that our citizen soldiers are put throug 
a — course of training inthe useof a ae which is too 
often carried by men who haven't the slightest knowledge of its use. 
The value of this course of discipline cannot be overrated. Since 
target practice was first established for the C. N. G. the First — 
ment has led the entare brigade in the number of marksmen, In 

the entire brigade had 567 marksmen, of which the First had 306. In 
1880 the brigade had 546, of which the First regiment, with ten com- 
panies, had 316, In 1881, out of 387 in the entire brigade, the regi- 
ment, with eight companies, had 267. In 1882 the total was $94, of 
which the First regiment had 160.. It is generally known, of course, 
that there are four regiments and a battalion of three companies, 
besides a battery of artillery in the brigade. It will be easy to 
estimate that the First regiment has averaged as many marksmen 
as the entire rest of the brigade, and can appropriately be called the 
“shooting regiment.” In 1880, when the bp age | qualified 316 
marksmen, there were two more companies in the regiment and uver 
two hundred more men on the rolls than at the present time. We 
give below the figures of each company, and it is safe to conclude 
that no other regiment in the country can equal it: 






ks- Sharp- 
men. shooters. Total. 

Field and Staff...... 5 14 
OCOERDANT Bon. so. cee csccevevees 2 52 
oN SRB Seer ict cy z . 2 
Company D. 1 15 
PT Miia nnc 5 cs cavininsiensegetedvines ote 3 30 
Company F... 18 60 
MENIRE csi oicit 53). does oe aa ees aw aa bie 3 16 
RMMIINIEE 5 0505 o<ssc000se 16 44 
IPE ccc cosscee: Seesseavene ates 19 63 


Company K qualified every member of the company and Company 
F al) but one.” 

In the far away State of Minnesota there does not come such a 
faverable report. C. M. Skinner, of Co. B, 1st Regiment, says in a 
recent letter: ‘The result of battles is decided largely by the number 
of guns, large and small, their range, and above all, by the skill with 
which the gunners use them. 

Recognizing this fact, those in authority in all clvilized nations are 
taking great pains, and expend a large amount of money to perfect 


be mentioned, a loss of useful energy of the charge in excessive mole- | as far as possible, the rank and file of their armies in the use of their 
cular distortion of the bullet, and hence in beat; in friction on the | rifles asan implement to shoot with, and every inducement is held 
walls of the bore, and finally in accuracy of the projectile once outside | out m the way of prizes, badges of distinction, honor, etc., to bring 
With too quick powder air space may be necessary to eliminate all | out the highest degreeof skill. This has been going on in all Euro- 


these difficulties. With heavy or old powder it may be a positive dis- 
advantage. With the heavy charges used in large artillery its use is 
indispensable, as no gun metal is strong enough to stand the strains 
without. 

If not necessary, it entails a loss in useful length of bore as the 
velocity depends, other features being equal, upon the number of 
times the charge is expanded from its original volume. 

No. 3.—Winchester’s or any other, I think the blast from the primer 
should be just sufficient to ignite the point in the charge to which it 
is applied. Otherwise there is a possibility of burning the charge 
under greater pressure than it will itself furnish. not only through 
the undue accession of gas from the primer, but from pulverizing 
the powder grains and enhancing their rate of combustion. Valuable 
notes on this subject may be found in Berthelot’sdatest lecture on 
explosives. 

No. 4.—If the diameter of the patched portion of the bullet and 
the material of the patch are suited to the caliber and the rifling, 
and the weight of the bullet to the nature of the powder, that is to 
say all else being equal, lubrication is a source of _ in energy to 
the bullet, and I think it can be applied with suitable uniformity. It 
is quite possible to imagine conditions where a lubricant would be 
disadvantageous. Having, in particular, powder, the qualities of 
which are indefinite. this can only be determined by experiment. 
Any tyro can make such experiments for himself if he be patient and 
weigh well all his results. 

No. 5.—The question is just a little vague. but if I understand the 
querist correctly, I think it is because, for the same wind, a displace- 
ment of the gauge on a short piece is less than with a long one, and 
the habit of the eye in sighting with no gauge is less deranged, en- 
abling the marksman to adjust himself with less change of position. 
It seems probable also that with either oer short guns there 
would be with most men less change from the habitual and natural 
position in aiming, the wind gauge being placed at the muzzle. 

No. 6.—The patching and bullet must be concentric, or, better. the 
center of gravity of the bullet must be in its axis, and the patching 
of uniform thickness and flexibility, otherwise the bullet will not 
center itself, and the fiight will be a spiral. 

No. 7.—There is a certain lack of relation between the features re- 
ferred to in the beginning of the —_, but the latter may be 
answered by a *Yes”’ if the weight of the bullet is not greatly chan 
by a lack of uniformity in its composition. It is quite clear that the 
release of the patch, as usually made, is of the first importance. 

Referring to tne latter part of the question,tit is more certain to be 
separated from the bullet, if in contact with the charge, the pressure 
and heat being greater in this position. 

No. 8.—Iam not perhaps qualified to fully answer this question, 
not being a professional marksman, but think that much of the dis- 
advantage in the change of light may be eliminated by the use of a 
shade susceptible of being pivoted in three directions, to be placed 
at will on either side of the piece abreast the rear sight. The diffi- 
~~ is usually caused by the interference of rays of light reflected 
by the surfaces cf the different positions of* the sight, in variable 
quantity and quality with a change in the position of the sun. The 
effects referred to may be studied with a candle placed in different 

sitions near the rear sight and the benefits of the suggested shade 
illustrated. 

No. 9.—A most important question, not specially soin regard to the 
selection of the powder maker, but of the powder. Each weight and 
caliber of bullet should have its suitable charge in which the quality 
of the powder is quite as important a feature as the quantity. The 
weight of the bullet being fixed, the question is to develop the high- 
est velocity with accuracy, withip the limits of —, and distress in 
recoil. A long series of experiments will alone establish the powder 
—- best sulted to each class, in which the nature of the der 
as affected by its specific gravity, its size of grain and special features 


n countries for ae years and upward and never have they 
nm more interested in it than at the present time. 

The War Department of our own country now authorize the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of ammunition for target practice, and an 
one who has witnessed the anoual department contests at Fort Snell- 
ing can but notice the earnestness with which the soldiers enter the 
contests, and be surprised at the great accuracy displayed up to 
600yds. In a government like ours, whose chief strength is the 
National Guards and volunteers, all see the importance of having 
them as well skilled in the use of firearms as possible. 

In all Eastern States the militia have al y attained an enviable 
degree of skill as marksmen. 

But at the West, with the exception of the single State of Michigans, 
which last fall bore away the Hilton trophy from Creedmoor, there 
has been nothing done, except what a few companies have done at 
their own expense. In fact, it would seem that they have been dis- 
couraged by those in authority. 

I hold that no better looking, abler bodied, more courageous, better 
disciplined, better drilled in manual of arms and field movements 
exist in the country than our own Minnesota National Guards; but 
alas! 200 buffalo hunters who don’t know a ‘‘carry”’ from a ‘“‘present”’ 
arms, or a “right wheel’ from a ‘‘parade rest,” in an open plain 
would drive the National Guard of Minnesota from the field. The 
reason is obvious, but few of the gentlemen know what to do with 
their rifles at 200yds., and almost none at 400, 500 and 600yds. 

The staff officers could create a good deal of interest with the com- 
pany officers, and they with their men. A captain can lead his men 
to the target, as well as to a bayonet charge, an exhibition drill, dress 
parade, or ball. 

Target practice is now a very prominent feature of the annual en- 
campments of all Eastern troops, and the result is ea; watched 
by staff and State officers, and this is as it should be. far Min- 
nesota has done nothing to encourage rifle practice among her Na- 
tional Guard. No State range has been laid out, and the militia are 
furnished the liberal supply of 1,000 a = company, about 
15 or 18 per man, an amount that ought to d each month, but 
they have positive instructions to never use them. 

Several companies have done some 200yds. work at their own ex- 
pense, and some of the shooting has been very creditable. The great- 
est effort made by any company, perhaps, was by “‘B.’’ Company First 

iment, wbo entered a team of six men to contest furthe champion 
militagy badge at Fort Snelling last September, and as they haa no 
opposition bore it away in triumph. The W. R. A. has done more to 

« up an interest in military shooting in the West, among the militia, 

an all other agencies put together. Special matches have been 
made and liberal prizes offered for two years at their tournament at 
Fort Snelling. e first year saw their prize, the champion military 
badge, go to “C’’ Company, Seventh Infantry and carried away to 
Ft. Laramie. Last September, recognizing the fact that they must 
get the commissioned officers interested. ey offered an elegant sil- 
ver cup valued at $25 in a commissioned officers’ match, ly 
— up for commissioned officers of the National Guard, but on 

e day of the match but one commissioned officer was on the ground 
and - = i Illinois, although both match and prize were liber- 

ve 
he Association, doomed to disappointment at not getting any en- 
tries from the National Guards. they offered it to the United States 
Army commissioned officers and it was carried off by Lieut. Emery. 
This apathy en the part of the commissioned officersof the National 
Guards is easily explained, no one was in practice, no one wanted ‘to 
be laughed at for their poor scores, or the awkward handling of their 


If any here would inquire why the W. R. A. are so so! about 
the skill of the N. G.. I would answer that most of its a ang 
warmest supporters are ex-soldiers and know the need of having the 
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t so far but are on a good f and still hope- 
officers decide that target Stice shalt 
= at the oe. =o 
at sm expense. no camp 
target cannot be bad. If wecan’t get am ion from the 
State, let’s furnish our own and petition the Legislature when in 
session to authorize the issue of 250 rounds per man per annum; have 


. regimental and a State ee of rifle practice. let the 
corre be ke {and areport made to the Adjutant-General, annually 
of the aa of the year’s practice, and the number of 3d, 2d and Ist 
class marksmen and sharpshooters there are in the State. Provide 
marksmen and sh hooters’ badges for those who win them. 
Finally, and of it Spestenee, let all commissioned officers 
wake up to the importance of skilling our National Guards in the art 
of rifle shooting. courage the men by their presence on practice 
days, but better still, take a rifle and lead the score themselves, and 
we will soon overtake our Eastern brethren who at present are so far 


ahead of us in this respect.” 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, March 1.-There was but a small attendance to-day at 
Walnut Hill, and the scores made were not high. The snow which 
covered the mee ees oe. which Saety troubled 

n, e est records made are appended: 
aan reateece Sean Mate * 











W Charles C B Edwards....... 43 
W Gardner 5544555455—47 J Payson (mil)..... 445444444542 
co W Adams 4554545554 —46 Is Gea na'e.¢ baw 4544—40 
G Warren . 455554544445 J E Darmoddy ..... 5348444444--39 
H Cushing .......... 4544454545—44 J R Carmichael... .3433344434—37 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 
W GANIOR Bic vcdekes.c 50 090s acasmcccd 655545544 5&4 
G Warren, C...........- Deuuuhd ss ad sehen 4454554655 44 
FD Wa Be nny as 4095 tracer ckees 654444565 4 44 
Rest Match. 
I TE aden cxk aa pke ovevees cqcses 9 9 91010101010 9 9—$5 
SM tan Pai ti <>< xq dénivecess 910 91010 910 9 8 8—29 
WG IE statin «ches cbagkse sens 9 91010 9 7 91010 9—92 


ZETTLER VS, FRELINGHU YSEN.—Monday evening a well-con- 
tested match was sho® between the Zettlers, of New York City, and 
the Frelinghagecs Club, of Newark, on the range of the former, No. 
207 Bowery. The shooting opened at 8:15 and continued until 1:30 A. 
M., resulting in favor of the Zettlers. As the above club has shot 
over one hundred matches, and have been in all victorious, the vis- 
iting club may feel proud of their score, their opponents leadin 
them only by five points. The return match will be shot on Mare 
19 at the Frelinghuysen range, No. 189 Market street, Newark, N. J. 
The following score was made: 

Zettler Team. 
11 12 12 12 11 11 12 11 12 12—116 


WTR on xagdevevee.s. 5000 ...11 11 12 12 11 12 12 12 10 11—114 






M B Engel 10 11 12 11 10 11 11 12 12 12- 112 
C G Zettler 9 11 11 12 11 11 11 10 12 12—110 
© FAR oe sas cri cvccsecctecnccocene 12 11 11 10 11 12 10 11 10 12—110 
eo NAS rer rere 12 12 11 10 11 11 10 11 12 10—110 
BN eae edt c des ness sev eicceye 12121111 9 911 11 10 12—108 
Me ses 6 Cea a Gaia ase cick se cecsccee 11 11 11 11 12 11 9 12 10 10—108 
rere ee ee oeerees 121110 910101112 9 12—106 
W Klein... .cccccceces precheresseivnes 11 11 11 51212 7 10 10 10— 99 










RS eee eee ir tae 3) “weeantecacdwas Pncsecsnenks 1,093 
Frelinghuysen Team. 

AC NeUMADD.........ccccceess-covees 12 12 12 12 11 12 11 12 10 11—115 
SO Arrears 12 10 12 12 10 10 12 10 12 12-112 
GD Weigman............... Wistes pee 10 8 12 12 11 10 12 12 12 12—111 
WCF oss See car des evened eeeaes 12 10 12 10 12 9 12 11 11 11—110 
Wm McLeod ati iain o're)s <iereia es 12 1210 8 11 11 12 11 10 11—108 
SE TOW. cos ca ceasaeacscticveey socces 11 10 10 12 10 11 11 11 11 11—108 
S H Shackelford................ --11 11 10 11 10 12 11 12 10 10—108 
J K Walsh.. .-10 10 10 12 10 12 11 11 9 12—107 
F W Lynn..... .. 7 10 12 12 10 12 11 12 10 11—107 
Geoeee ZIMMER. ied cece ec ee os 8 10 11 11 11 10 1110 11 9-102 


target. 

CS i  ovccnar Sedu evceesios I Ro ook oscinnneeecaxcde deus 110 
ME Sosy ss abies 640s sceeden WARE FO BN sos oisicesccaeecds ecsmas 111 
ss asia Far dogo accesoe: ge ee I ogo occ ate cok uc the ae 108 
rc ntt dss csscadavedes Be IIIB yo vp nc keane cvocneeke 108 
EN ks ie soe cedaseuse i ok eee i 
OC Me ccces f0ccudesces eS ne 95 


DENVER, Col., Feb. 22.—As early as 8 o’clock this morning the 
trains of the Circle road were filled with members of the First Infan- 
try Regen, on their way to the Jewell Park range to engagein the 
contests with the rifle which had been arranged tooccur on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 
The first shoot was between the Routt Rifles and the Governor's 
Guard for the State championship, which was won by the latter com- 
any two years ago in a series of contests with the Sherfey Light In- 
antry, of Leadville, and has been held by it ever since. The judges 

we Major Bedson and Mr. J. T. Bourke, and the referee was Mr. J. 
. Lower 

The shooting commenced at 10 and continued for two hours. A very 
high wind prevailed during the entire day and caused the scores made 
to be very poor. J. N. Lower, of Company B, made the highest score, 
thirty-eight, while on a fair day there are at least five men on each 
team who may be counted upon to make forty or over. The shoot- 
ing wen Sees, two hundred yards, ten shots per man, and the score 
is as follows: 


Governor’s Guard. Houtt Rifles. 
Pe ee | ee eee We OMsde> ve sevennacs vad 28 
23 eer 27 Wp OE op c's ccdsccecemsed 31 
OO Comme .n: os << 50: 82 Ce NN ocidcacs cacadenien 33 
Geo Henderson............ 24 BA TBR R OE... 00s coe asee 32 
TAG WRN a ricsa<siccsccee ses 33 GIGS noes cisicdeesese: 31 
COMUNE, «xs Dckdcasekecrne 23 Capt E A More........ .... 18 
EP cece cetdene vetwa's 34 Robert Collier.............. 2 
EB DAUR seivig oe sits 25085 22 Be We BOUIN 6 ois acs csivesa's 27 
Lt E W Lehman ........... 28 De Oa ds sicticcosucuass 31—281 
© BOG t a nsca toss ces 33—294 


The Governor’s Guard is consequently still the State champion. 
The Routt Rifles gave notice that they should challenge the winners, 
and the next match will probably be shot on Memorial Day. 

For the handsome rifle presented to Colorado National Guard by 
Mr. Lower, Companies B, D and E entered. The prize must be won 
three times consecutively by one company before becoming its prop- 
perty. Although the wind still continued to blow, the shoo was 
much better than in the first contest,as the following score will show: 





Governor’s Guards. Routt Rifles—vo. E. Co! 

McGuire ........... 89 = Platfoot.......... 29 
MR ic cedecaaeesws 29 McCartney ...... 34 
ME ccs cncsessckes 32 Ed Capps ....... 20 
CS re 34 _—— Capps. .28 

ec agceew eadsxe end SB Val... kccce 
BC Moore. ....:.:.. 34 ONO sosatneete 31 
CS a one evccxae 89 Kingsley......... 26 
RR onceconsndas  —_ eee 40 

A Peterson......... 87 =Jenntson........ t 
FT COG eo dececass Britting ......... 22 
322 828 268 


A FINE SCORE.—The new model Springfield rifle which is to be 
chanced off by the Wheatley Cadets, Co. D, of Phoenixville, Pa., was 
sent to E. A. Leopold, of Norristown, Pa., a few days ago, with the 
request that he test its accuracy at the target. Feb. 21, the weather 
being favorable, he took it to the Bridgeport range, and in five con- 
secutive shots at 100yds., made the remarkable short string of 4.98 
inches. He also put seven consecutive shots in a four-inch bullseye. 
The shooting was done lying down without artificial rest. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., March 1.—Regular medal match of C.S. A. 
yesterday, Creedmoor target, 200yds., wind heavy at 8 o’clock, light 


very bright: 

G Shattuck......... 5545455454—46 RH Burns......... 

O BEM 225%... 4554544455—45 W H Sprague...... 

SN Ayres.......... 454455554445 W_N Gokey........ 515433425439 
J Haycock... ..... 5558534454438 AF Ward. -. ...... 34233 

AF Warner.....:... 454435544442 H Briggs........... 8528353443 —35 


BOSTON, March 1.—The amateur jane match, at the Mammoth 
Ride Gallery, of the last two weeks of February, closed last night, R. 
Ford winning the first, A. B. Loring the second. Following are the 





Rae 6... ee 45 45 46 46—182 JTStetson.. ....44 44 44 44-176 
A BLOring. .ags. .45 45 45 45—185 AW Rand..... ..45 43 42 42-172 
T Lyman........>.46 44 44 48-177 RE Bellows...... 44 42 42 42--170 


For the month of Magch three prizes will be put up for amateurs. 
if nag N. J.~The fifth match ip the tournament of the New. 


ark Rifle Association commence on Monday eve: , March 10, a 
the Plymouth ‘range, clubs shooting in the followiag order: Ply- 


‘| tlemen assem 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


mouth, Domestic, Celluloid, Essex, Warren, Frelinghuysen. The cor- 
rected scores of last month are: Frelinghuysen 468, Essex 485, Domes- 
tic 438, Celluloid 432, Plymouth 420, Warren 420. The last match will 
be shot on the Warren range, this closing the season for inside shoot- 
ing, with the exception of private matches on hand. 

A meeting was held an Tuesday evening, Feb. 26, at Roseville 
Park, and a rifle club was organized, to be known as the Roseville 
Rifle Association, for out-door shooting. They will have a 100yds. 
range. which is being fitted up in the park. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Feb. 26.—Oak Grove range. Feb. 26. 
11 11 11 10 12 10 12 





Cabb 11 12 11—111 
Re-entry. . 12 11 11 11 12 11 11 11 9 S—107 
Pentland 10 9 10 12 12 12 11 11 12 7—106 
Re-entry 12 11 11.10 9 12 10 9 10 11—105 
Howe 11 12 11°15 10 9 12 11 9 10—105 
Re-entry 12 11 10 9 11 11 10 12 10 12—108 
Lamb 12 12 10 9 12 12 5 10 11 12—105 
Re-entry 12 11 10 12 9 10 11 11 12 12—110 
MSs cae dvinaccdeyce 7 11 10 10 9 11 11 11 11 11--102 
Ie cn clccxcttens 12 11 11 12 10 12 12 12 % 11-110 
Pee i050 o-civccsscs 8 10 11 9 11 11 7 10 10 11— 98 
MS or, Soe ccan ls 11 10 12 10 11 9 10 9 12 9108 


FIVE-BULLSEYES RIFLE WANTED.—Mechanicsburg, Pa., March 
3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Where can 1 get a rifle that will 
carry up the fifth shot 100yds. toa din. bullseye. I have tried the 
Remington and made four successive bullseyes, but the fifth sank 
six inches. 1{ have alsotried a muzzleloader and made three bulls in 
five shots. Where does Capt. Stubbs live? I am open for a challenge 
for the championship.—Pxttie UHLER. 


THE PISTOL NUISANCE.—Chicago is not free from the annoy- 
ance which follows the sale and use of pocket pistols and revolvers. 
The Daily News of that city has been looking into the matter and 
adds the following testimong to that already given against the free 
and easy trading in these wee guns of every description. It says: 
“The habit of carrying revolvers and pistols, frequently commented 
on and severely criticized by the newspapers, is a growing one among 
the youthful and middle-aged population of Chicago. A well-known 
Madison street dealer in guns and firearms told a reporter for the 
Daily News that the sale of the serviceable kind of pistol, that will 
‘kill a man every time,’ is continually increasing. The ‘bulldog’ 
revolver, such as Garfield was shot with, is the most popular. Just 
after Garfield’s assassination a Pittsburg dealer was obliged to send 
all his clerks and salesmen into the department, and even then he 
could not meet the demands of his customers. The American manu- 
facturers, moreover, were unable to supply the abnormal demand for 
these weapons, and the English sources of production were soon ex- 
hausted. he awful destructiveness of the ‘bulldog’ was its chief 
recommendation to public favor at that time. Men wanted some 
weapon to practically protect themselves from such wild, deluded be- 
ings as Guiteau had proven himself. The danger from such a source 
was considerable, and a genuine, praetical remedy was believed to 
be in this devastating instrument. in selling a revolver or pistol to 
any one the dealer is required to record the purchaser’s name, 
age, residence and the purpose for which the weapon is bought. 
No one under twenty-one years of age is allowed to buy any wea- 
pon of defence without a written permission from his parents or 
guardian of the ———. addressed to the dealer or ‘to whom it 
may concern.’ The ve age of the purchasers of revolvers is 
between twenty-three and twenty-five years. These are mostly 
young men. Very few women in Chicago either purchase or use re- 
volvers, although many husbands declare that they wish the weapons 
for their wives to practice with and learn to use with some degree of 
skill. Incase of burglars they hope that their ‘better halves’ may 
find it possible to protect themselves. The reasons which many 
people give the gunsmiths and dealers for investing in firearms are 
very amusing. One man wants to ‘shoot a dog,’ another expects to 
‘take a pop’ at an army of feline marauders that make night hideous 
by their dismal howls beneath his latticed window, and the sandbagged 
individual (who wears one eye ina sling and has so lumpy a fore- 
head that no hat can conceal its lofty baldness), with a firm convic- 
tion that no sand-bagger will cross his path alive in the future. This 
man wants and inquires for something that will shoot a big ball, and 
he must have it. The costly revolvers with carved pearl handles and 
silver-plated engraved barrels, are sold mostly to the theatrical 
profession and the cowboy class of humanity. The prices of this 
class of weupons run as high as $50, $60 and $100. It is a remarkable 
fact that they are usually worn by men who wear the broad sombrero 
of Buffalo Bili style of head, flannel shirts and cowhide boots. The 
high price is seldom objected to by these men, since the article is per- 
haps the most valued one in their wardrobes. An ordinance of the 
eity of Chicago provides that no concealed firearms shall be carried 
by any citizen without a special permit from the city government. 
It is probably the most grossly and persistently violated ordinance 
of the much abused statutes of the city.” 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—The regular monthly match at Dexter’s. 
Long Island, Feb. 28. Snowing hard in the forenoon; damp and a 
strong westerly wind blowing in the afternoon. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers shot for three regular and three extra prizes; 7 birds, handicap 
rise. 80yds. boundary, one barrel, gun below the elbow near the hip, 
club rule and classified. Of the reguiar prizes, Knebel and Pope 
divided first; Vogelsang, Van Staden, Schweinler and Plate second; 
Smith, Appel, Marlborough, Tomford, Midmer, Moller, Gref and Det- 
lefsen having tied for third prize, shot off under the rule, miss and 
out. It being near dark at the time, after one round the result was: 
Smith, Marlborough, Midmer and Detlefsen, having each killed a 
bird they divided third prize. The birds were a fine lot and very 
strong flyers. Some of the best shots found hard work to stop them. 
There will be two more shoots to decide who will be the lucky ones 
for the three extra prizes, the scores in the three regular monthly 
matches (February, March and April) to count best two scores out of 
three, with a proviso that all those who kill 12, 13 or 14 birds in two 
out of three shoots are to shoot off or divide first prize; 9, 10 or 11 
birds second prize; 6, 7 or 8 birds third prize. _This is a very liberal 
plan and gives the poor shots a chance to come in for a prize. Two 
members having resigned, their places were filled on the grounds, 
—— the club up to its limit, 50 iu number, with a dozen applicants 
ready to come in at the first chance.—H. K. 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA.—Louisville Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream; At our 
annual tournament t@be given about the ist of June next, and to 
continue seven days, bg? me se to give a larger purse than was ever 
given in this ceuntry. e shall call the stake the ‘‘Louisville Sports- 
men’s Association cup, for the championsbip of America.” Our prop- 
osition is to secure one hundred entries, before the first day of June 
at $50 each. All entries must be accompanied by a forfeit of $3. 
This match is to‘be as follows: 50 live birds to each entry, 15 at 
2yds. ee ge traps; 15 at 30yds. ground traps, English rules; 10 pair 
at 2lyds. plunge trap, our rules. The entrance fee includes the cost 
of birds. As you will observe the purse will amount to $5,000, and to 
this the association will add a cup referred to above, valued at $250, 
to be presented to the gentleman making the best score in this match. 
The net money in the match, $3,250 will be divided as follows: 25 per 
cent, to the first $812.50, 18 percent. tu the second $585, 14 per cent. 
to the third $455, 12 fe cent. to fourth $390, 10 per cent. to fifth $325, 








8 per cent. to sixth $260, 7 per cent. to seventh $227.50, 6 per cent. to 
eighth $195. Should any entry be made and the party entering is un- 
able to attend, he may nominate some one to shoot in his stead. But 
no one person will be permitted to shoot two scores. A substitute 
must be named the day previous to this match. Any person is priv- 
ileged to enter another to shoot for him.—J. M. Barsour, President. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.--The Boston Gun Club opened its fourth 
grand tournament on its grounds at Wellington yesterday, to con- 
tinue on each alternate Wednesday as tollows: March 5 and 19, April 
2,16 and 30, and May 14. The a event of these days will be 
the New England clay-pigeon, three men team badge championship 
match. The Boston Gun Club will give a solid gold medal of the 
value of $50 to the club getting the best aggregate of two scores out 
of the above shoots. Conditions—a team to consist of three men 
from any organized club in the New England States, each club en- 
titled to send two teams, scores to consist of five singles from five 
separate and constantly repigeoned traps,three pair doubles from two 
traps, and ten single birds from a constantly altered trap, each team’s 
score to be thus: Sixty-three birds, singles to be shot from eighteen 
yards rise. doubles fifteen yards rise, ties each day to be shot at one 
pair doubles and one single straightaway bird, meaning nine birds 
per team. If any tie exist on the total of two best scores the teams 
shall shoot cff at five straightaway birds and three pair doubles, or 
thirty-three birds per team. Entrance, $1 per man, the money on 
each day to be divided, 50, 35 and 15 per cent. to the clubs in usual 
rotation. One man can be changed if by sickness or inability to 
shoot on different days, but no cha can be made by members 
from one team to another of same club: Not less than six teams to 
constitute a shoot. In addins to these sweepstakes, alternating at, 
fifty cents and $1, entries will be shot. ; 

BROWN’S DRIVING P. 
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have been shot off in 1883, but was to hold over till Feb. 
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ruary, 1884, by Mr. Langley, who presented the cup to be “fought” 
“for by Messrs. Murray, Nichols, Belmont and Aspinwall. Those 
interested have heretofore been unable to get the above named gen- 
tlemen together. The morning was extremely pleasant though 
windy, the birds were strong, which called for hard hitting. 
Among those present was Lord Melton, a widely-known English 
sportsman. Capt. Stratton wasin charge of the traps, Mr. Bruce- 
Wallis was scorer, Mr. Meredith Cummings referee. Matthew Lyons 
furnished the pigeons, a wild lot, and his dog Sherry did the retriev- 
ing. Conditions: 25 birds each, 5 traps, 5yds. apart, handicap rise, 
80yds. boundry, 134 ounces shot, American-Hurlingham rules. Mr. 
Allan Nichols killed £5, Mr, Foster Murray 23, Mr. Warren Aspinwall 
283, and Mr. H. Belmont 22. In shooting off the tie Mr. Aspinwall 
killed seven birds straight, Mr. Murray missing bis seventh and tak- 
ing third place. 

MALDEN GUN CLUB.—Some seventy-five lovers of the shotgun 
assembled at the cosy quarters of the Malden Gun Club in Welling- 
ton, March 1, and participated in matches, with the following result: 

First match—Henry first, Stark second, Adams and Nichols third, 
Allen fourth. 

Second match—Henry first, Johnson and Allen second, Adams and 
Field third, Nichols fourth. 

Third match—De Rochmont and Stark first, Allen and Johnson 
second, Law third, Nichols fourth. 

Fourth match—Stark first, Eager second, Henry third, Field 
fourth. 

Fifth match—Eager first, Johnson and Stark second, Henry and 
Field third, Nichols fourth, 

Sixth matech—Jobnson and Law first, Henry and Stark second, 
Adams third, Allen and Field fourth. 

Seventh match—Law first, Eager second, Henry and Stark third 
Dill fourth. 

Eighth match—Johnson first, Adams second, Stark third, Law 
fourth. 

Ninth match—De Rochmon; first, Law second, Dill and Hopkins 
third, Cutting, Field and Adams fourth. 

Tenth match—Stark and Law first, Johnson second, Henry, Hop- 
kins and Purington third, Locke feurth. 

Eleventh match— Law and Stark first, Dill and Eager second, Field 
third, Brown and Henry fourth. 

Twelfth match—Eager first, Dickey and Stark second, Johnson 
third, Locke and Adams fourth. 

Thirteenth match—Dickey and Eager first, Henry second, Sawyer 
and Stark third, Purington fourth. 

Fourteenth match—De Rochmont and Eager first, Stark and Saw- 
yer second, Law and Cutting third, Dickey fourth. 

Fifth match—Miss and out, divided by Henry and Law. 

BETHEL. Me., March 2.—Wednesday evening, Feb. 27, the Bethel 
Shooting Club had a rousing good meeting at Major Lovejoy’s, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
W. E. Shillings; Vice-President, C. M. Wormwell; Secretary, G. R. 
Wiley; Treasurer, Fred Clark: Executive Committee, Enoch Foster, 
Jr., John Chapman, Seth Walker, Charley Johnson, 8. F. Gibson. 
About thirty new members were taken in, and now as we have two 
new clay-pigeon traps and a good amount of cash in the treasury, it 
gives the boys a hearty feeling to begin work at once, so as to pre 
pare a team to enter for the valuable badge presented to the Willard 
Club of Portland, which is to be —— for by the several clubs 
throughout the State. By the way the boys scored the other day 
they will be hard to beat.—Mavor Lovesoy. 

THE CLAY TOURNAMENT.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 2°.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Permit us to inform your numerons readers 
that the main reason why clubs should enter now by remitting us 
$100 initial entrance money forthe championship match First Inter- 
national Clay-Pigeon Tournament, May 26-31, 1884, is this: That we 
expect shortly to make an application to the general passenger 
agents at Chicago for reduced railroad rates from all parts of the 
country, and it will materially assist us in effecting this if we can 
~? large list of clubs who expect to attend.—TuHe Licowsky 
C. P. Co. 

SPRINGFIELD SHOOTING CLUB;—Programme, March 1, 1884.— 
Individual State championship glass-ball match between W. S. Perry, 
of Worcester, and **B. Moses,”’ of Springfield. 
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Large attendance of spectators; good shooting; sweepstakes. 
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FIXTURES. 
May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 24.—Boston Y. C., Opening Cruise. 
May 30.—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Matches. 
May 31.—Boston Y.C., First Match,Connor and Commodore’s cups. 
June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match. 
June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 14.—Hull Y.C.. Club Meet. 
June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 28.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
July 9.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Champiouship 
July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 
July 12.—Boston Y. C.. Second Club Match. 
July 26.—Beverly Y. C., Nahaut, Second Championship. 
Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 
Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Open Matches, all clubs. 
Aug. 16.—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. 
Aug. 23.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 
Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C.. Third Club Match. 
Sept. 6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Matches. ~ 
Sept. 13 —Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 
Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 





SMALL YACHTS IN THE CHICAGO Y. C. 


HIS live club is animated with a laudable desire to promote spor 
in all its phases. Corinthians being still scarce on the fresh 
water high seas, it is proposed to force their education by special 
encouragement of *‘small! safe boats.’ No more commendable course 
could be advised. Small yachts, if more than open sailing traps, 
afford all the sport and solid benefits io be expected from larger 
vessels and at a fraction ofagRe cost. The way to popularize yachting 
is to invest small boats with the dignity of equal recognition, as there 
are a hundred candidates thirsting for nautical fame who can afford 
the time and funds for crewless vessels to every one who can com- 
mission a big schooner. And tothe hundreds every club ought to 
look for numerous accessions to the band of sailor yachtsmen. *‘Only 
a little boat’”” was once an expression of mild scorn, but it is becoming 
understood that a smart man with a smart boat is worth more to him- 
self and the communiiy than the most pretentious vessel in respect 
to tonnage. Any person’s money will buy a large yachi and hire the 
required crew, but it takes brains to conceive a well-planned little 
knock-about cruiser and spunk with manliness in mind and body to 
skipper her with success. To start the fashion in Chicago, we should 
recommend a design similar to those which have appeared in this 
journal. Next week we hope to produce another very suitable craft. 
Perhaps theclub might advance the funds for a couple of trial 
yachts, allowing members to hire them by the day with limitations, 
iving all hands a chance. Should any one develop fancy enough 
or such sailing, he could purchase the boat at cost, the club replac- 
ing her by another if advisable. This would lead off faster than 
waiting for individsal action. We can promise those in Chicago 
that when the small yacht shall have been once fairly tried, she will 
become a popular institution and help along the good cause on the 
Lakes with rapid strides. Mr. Miles G. Nixon recently read an enter- 
taining paper before the club, with a good word for sail area meas- 
urement and a start to one gun to increase the smartness and inter- 
est in the races. Thesame gentleman also spoke in favor of classes 
without time allowance, a most excellent idea. Only the question 
at once arises, how are those classes tu be determined, by what sort 
of measurement? That brings us back to the necessity of first settling 
some just basis of comparison, without which no equitable division 
into classes can be suggested. 
One advantage in respect to small yachts, is the facility of finding 
urchasers for small tonnage, and the many new “— undertaken 
in consequence to supply the places of boats sold, The building of 
a dozen smali yachts affords just twelve tames as many chances for 
experiment and trial of variations and new ideas, as the br ilding of a 
single large yacht. Life and progress with rapid evolution are the 
distinguishing traits of a club recognizing small yachts, while stag- 
nation of ideas and conservative sloth follow in the wake of large, 
unwieldy and long-time investments, affording less opportunity for 
change. The beau-ideal of a yacht clubis a Corinthian concern with 
a fleet of two hundred cutters from one to ten tons. If the Chicago 
Y. C. can bring about, by well directed fostering care, a flourishing 
squadron of the kind, it will not have lived in vain, though lafge 
yathts cohtinue to veceive-a goodly-share of attention aud appropria- 
ope dpom the club funds. ; 
Realizing from our own experience presty much alli over the yacht- 
ing world, that the zest and spirit of the sport lies in tne fustherance 
of a taste for small boat sailing, we have made the subject a matter 
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ge say that, in reference to the Fortuna, “‘it is one of her = ints 
lift readily to everything.”” Now a ht that lifts to a ten or 
fifteen foot sea of jamming into it and checking her head- 
way is certainly doing well, but that can hardly be said of Fortuna’'s 
“lifting” in the Goelet cup race. when there was no sea over six feet 
in height, and when that same “lifting’’ evidently did more to defeat 
her than anything else. FRANKLYN BASSFORD. 
55 ConcorD STREET, Brooklyn. 


(A review of this subject is crowded out till next week.] 


of prominence in these columns, and hope our contemporaries who 
look to us for their cue will lend what they can to put the small 
decked cruiser with fixed ballast upon the plane of appreciation she 
ought to occupy in America, as she al y does abroad. No more 
suitable waters for small cutters exist than the chain of lakes on our 
northern border. The short jump which quickly makes and the 
necessity of putting to sea for a cruise, are certain to demonstrate 
before long the special adaptability of decked boats of weight 
in opposition to a drafts of unsteady behavior, and devoid of 
ability in troubled waters. The Chicago Y. C. proposes regular 
matches every two weeks, and will not be slow to offer purses or 
trophies to attract competition. A shipkeeper and suitable harbor 
will be found, so that it only remains for some one to start the ball 
with a two or three ton cutter, aboard of which live individuals can 
—_ the sailing fever, which never reieases its clutches in a life- 
time. 


anda 

jib set ig on its own luff. She embodies, 

as a whole and in detail, the -digested ideas of Dr. E. G. Loring, 
aeodiers a Saad” pert ie Gan tees 
he coast, e ments w: various 

x to the construction of the 
mette, and there little doubt that she will suit 

his purposes famously and become the first of a large class soon 
to follow. She has been builtin excellent le by Walhn & Gor- 
man, of South Brooklyn, to whom sheis a decided credit m her 
smooth skin and tid: ish about decks. With a 1,500lbs. shoe hung 
low and a small well the onette is without question uacapsizable, 
and also “‘unfillable” in event of a serious knock dewn. A 


MIGNONETTE, CUTTER. 


- placing before the public a series of designs for small yachts. 
we have been animated with the desire to — the general 
reader with accurate information relating to the capabilities of such 
boats, and above all to disabuse his mind of the prevailing but mis- 
taken notion that yachting and a long purse must needs go hand in 
hand, and that the aes to be got from small tonnage is necessaril 
more limited than is to be expected from vessels of considerable 
size. Two greater falacies could not exist. A very small outlay and 
a very small boat will realize to the beginner or adept everything 
contributing to the fullest participation in the enjoyments and bene- 
fits of yachting. It isimportant that this should be thoroughly un- 
derstood, as the small craft is within the purchasing power and man- 
agement of hundreds who may never expect or care to make the 
investment of time and money entailed with the ownership of an 
unwieldy affair demanding a hired crew. In fact, unless” able to de- 
vote one’s time to cruising all the year round, size in a yacht acts as 
a damper upon quick and ready ardor, inasmuch as the attainment 
of the end desired is more distant and indefinite. A large yacht is 
always a sort of financial millstone abeut the neck, and represents 
such a big undertaking in all her doings that she is naturally put to 
service with besitation at intervals only; the crew, however, never 
once ceasing their onslaught upon the grub locker, nor is there any 
let up to other expenses of commission while idly swinging to an 
anchor. Of course, the sailing of large yachts has charms and ad- 
vantages of its own in some respects, but so far as all the essentials 
of the sport are concerned we know they are at our command on 
two tons just as well as upon a hundred times two, while the little 
boat likewise has certain good points of her own as an offset to those 
of her big sister. The belief to the contrary has a certain basis of 
justification. It has been almost a universal custom in America to 
model, rig and fit small boats as toys merely, no one exacting from 
them more than boys’ play. never suspecting the possibilities of 
whieh they were really capable, because hidden to first impresions. 
Our small yachts have not been built as yachts at ail, but as 
makeshifts and machines, flourishing only in a sort of ephemeral 
afternoon butterfly existence. The possession of sturdy vested quali- 
ties characterizing big tonnage has not until recently been contem- 
plated in their planning. With the present development of 
the sailorizing side of the sport and the practical lessons inculcated 
through the instrumentality of ‘‘cutter ideas,” a pew field of utility 
has suddenly opened to the small boat which is being welcomed by 
the masses, for it offers them a chance to participate in that chapter 
of yachting from which they have so long considered themselves 








THE RATIONAL VIEW OF IT. 


[ee following we quote from an interview with Mr. A. Cary Smith 

recently published in the Herald. It is the most sensible view of 
affairs we have seen in print, and coincides with the progressive spirit 
of the day inaugurated through these columns: ’ 

“Many, or in fact all the improvements in yacht building can be 
placed to the credit of the younger —— of yachtsmen. Vet- 
erans of the sport, on the contrary, have frequently stood shoulder 
to shoulder against any departure from the time-honored methods of 
the olden times, and too often decried the universal right of judicious 
experiment. To my mind great improvements in yachts will he made 
in the next few years. Even now yacht designing is being recognized 
as a profession. The tendency of the day is toward specialties, and 
tke result will be for the better. The desire for extended cruises is 
growing every day, and an improved type of boat will, of necessity, be 
built. Every yachtsman cannot affora to build and sail a craft 100 
feet on the water line, so that smaller boats must be constructed able 
to cope with any kind of weather. It will not be long before our 
coast is made a cruising ground for yachts, even as is the coast of 
England. The nation is fast growing eons and yachting will kee 

ace with our prosperity. The size of a yacht in the near future will 

ave-but little to do with the length of a cruise. Two years ago, 
while the fleet of the New York Club was at the eastward, the weather 
began to look vag and a signal was made to return to anchorage. 
One of the boats that kept on te the last was only 2é6ft. 6in. on the 
water line; but of course she was a deep craft, with weight on the 
keel—-the only kind of boat that can be depended upon in bad weather.” 


ckp' 

below level of deck and 6 by 3i4ft. with 14in. of deck all round 
utilized for seats, the mahogany coaming being set, back from the 
well that distance. In this way the volume of water which could be 
shipped is reduced to a ess amount, and the cabin doorsill is 
almost at deck height to prevent a sea finding its way below. The 
overhang — a lead to mainsheet, and increases useful 
deck area. The rig is that ofa full cutter, chosen after experiment 
with many other kinds. The ‘division of sail puts the yacht within 
easy control of one hand, who finds hiinself at all times prepared for 
anything that may come along. Indeed, the cutter represents a com- 
bination in speed and handiness which is not equalled by any other 
rig under the sun. That itis afast and close-winded arrangement 
all know from observation of the races in these and Boston waters. 
In speed the cutter is second to no rig, and it is probable that no 
other can a equal it. In handiness it is far superior 
to the sloop. The Mignonette, for example, strikes into strong 
wind. She lowers foresail in a jiffy, and has taken off nearly 
one-fourth the sail plan, equivalent to a double reef in mainsail at a 
tithe of the trouble and time. Should a squall overtake her, mainsail 
and jib can be let by the run, and the boat can still ply to wind: 
ward under fo: alone. To enable her to do so to some good, the 
foresail is *‘lugged”’ three feet abaft the mast. The owner states that 
by keeping foreside of mast clear of pms, and jointing the boom band 
by a bolt ing down flush through lugs, dovetailing hinge fashion, 
in place of setting up with screw and nut, he firfis no trouble in light- 
ing over the sheet when heaving about in stays, and that he finds the 
long foot foresail a fine-pulling sail, a sort of continuation of the 

insai! forward the mast, sheets being led to trim very flat. Under 
all circumstances just the right balance can be preserved through 
five successive modifications of the sail plan. Thus: All plain lower 

; mainsail and jib; reefed mainsail and small it: or full foresail; 


THE NEW ENGLAND YY. A. 


siege is a general disposition to adopt loadline length as the 

standard for measurement in all classes in Eastern circles. So 
tet it be. This must be understood. If length is a fair criterion of 
relative performance, the consequences must be accepted in all cases 
without reservation. Animated only by a sense of justice to every 
vraft. Forest AND STREAM has urged with all its force and logic the 
adoption of a bulk rule, to force large cutters on a length to pay as 
they ought to lighter and smaller sloops, sharpies, dugouts and the 


sail 

close reefed mainsail and reefed foresail or small jib; and fifth, under 
foresail only. You can always reef at leisure by keeping en your 
course with foresail, making more sail as convenient. You can work 
out of a harbor under foresail and set the rest when clear. The main- 
boom 1s but 19ft. long against some 23 or 24inasloop. Toe jib is 


like. But in refusing to accord recognition to views based upon | Shut out. : 

natal va have £ i i To adapt a small boat to the same ends as a large one and with equal | small and easily trimmed. It is run out to bowsprit end on a traveler 

equity, as: we have sought to explain, and in ne 2 a. = success, {t is only n to abandon prevailing Saupamlensaal to | and when not wanted is quickly got rid of by a pull on the inhaul and 
lowering away. In asea it saves laying out on alight spar to furl, 


= yachting community must be prepared to shou 
bility for what may happen. Whena big, powerful cutter thrashes 
alight and smaller sloop in a breeze and a lop, when she twists 
away from her in light airs on account of her weight, there must be 
no backsliding. no childish, whimpering excuses, and no attempt to 
shirk the decision of a race by pointing to the cutter’s big displace- 
ment and draft as an — not taxed. Either the length 
rule is equitable or it is not. If not it should not be set up as 
a standard of comparison. If set up and accepted, the big best 
has a right to her bigness, and the little boat cannot complain 
under any pretext. he “simplicity” of the length rule is 
quite likely to lead to its adoption. Having done our full duty 
in defending the small sloop against the encroachments of large 
cutters, we herewith wash our han:Js of the whole business and will 

rmit affairs to take their own course. Let no one say ForEST AND 
STREAM Was ever untrue to justice to the sloop, for it was the sloop’s 
battle we have been fighting in seeking the furtherance of the bulk 
rule, though little-brained chatterers Failed to grasp the trend and 
course of our arguments. When length for length the large vessel 
wins ,it is without the province of length measurement logic to ascribe 
the score to aught but equity. It will be too late then to put about in 
search of restrictions to save the light displacements from extinc- 
tion. All hands once agreed upon length, they must swallow their 
own medicine, sour as the dose will undoubtedly be. When the deep 
draft, with her low keel weights and wacking big rig lords it over her 
smaller sisters and drives them out of existence under the length 
rule, she does so upon her merits (in the light of that rule). It is well. 
Now for cutters with unheard-of displacement, greater draft than 
ever before, tremendous lead keels and swinging, sky-scraping rigs, 
and woe to ee traps who may tackle the giants because they 
happen to be of like length! The light of the small, handy, econom- 
ical boat has gone out. Brute force is the cue to the model of the 
future. The biggest, the deepest, the most expensive on the length, 
and none other need apply. The star of the mammoth cutter has 
risep and the last &iintray of hope for the light displacement has 
flickered out its life. And itis very, very rough on the sharpie and 
soap boxes. 

Length let it be. All hail length measurement then. All hail to 
big displacement. Thrice hail to the modern cutter! 

The flounder-bottom sloop with her board and light displacement 
has been strangled. Choked by her own nurse, so short-sighted that 
poison has been administered while the weakling has been crying for 
pap. 

Now for the biggest kind of cutters on the length, with the deepest 
kind of keels and the biggest lumps of lead hung in the lowest pos- 
sible way. The good patriot’s slab with a board, skimming “over the 
—— isdead. The work of reform is nearing completion. We are 

appy. 


boldly branch out in the directions indicated by experience. 

The small boat engaged in active work makes heavy weather of it 
so much oftener than the large one that it is paramount to incorpor- 
ate in her scheme the greatest possible power and ability to face 
whatever may come along. She must fer this reason possess the 
maximum weight on her length. As this canvot be engrafted upon 
a beamvy form, it is a sequence that she should be deep and narrow 
in proportion. To further add to her ability the weights should be 
stowed as low as the structure will allow. The boat should possess a 
keel upon which to hang them. Both of these requisites carry with 
them the test accommodation and safety and moderation in rig. 
The first due to the absence ef a centerboard trunk, good height un- 
derneath the beams, with ventilation and light; the second due toa 
low center of pees. and the third to fineness of form, it being well 
established that large displacement on small beam can be more 
economically driven than less displacement on wide beam. These 
provisions will insure the three chief virtues a small craft should dis- 

lay—ability, practically available ae from capsizing. The 
ourth essential is speed. Success or failure in this respect will de- 
pend upon the yoo distribution of the boat's bulk for ready pas- 
sage through the water and for sail-carrying to be derived trom a 
consideration of both form and the weights. Of secondary impor- 
tance, but none the less deserving of attention, are such matters as 
handiness of rig in connection with efficiency, the various 
requirements of comfort and _ convenience, and the ar- 
rangement of details of —— Simplicity through- 
out should of course be studied, but in no case should sim- 
plicity be allowed to overrule adaptability. Such a sacrifice cannot 
be tolerated. Far better have asurplus of complex contrivances 
than be unprepared to execute just what ought to be executed under 
all circumstances likely to arise. It isa grave and common mistake 
to seek simplicity at all hazards and to sacrifice far more important 
considerations in magnifying the value of simplicity beyond all rea- 
son. sy is the easiest thing attainable. A clothes pole, a 
night sh®t, and that irresistible charm to ill-matured conceptions, the 
“single halliard,’’ are within the comprehension of every one, but of 
what avail is such a primitive affair, if success in plying to windward 
is at stake? And aclothes pole without proper staying is simplicity 
itself, but where isthe man of experience who would expect the 
highest performance with masthead whipping about, and who would 
choose to buck such poverty-stricken equipment into a steep sea? 
The green hand er: ail to appreciate the issue. Those who “have 
been there”’ cannot be inveigled by the claptrap of ‘‘simplicity”’ at the 
expense of other things worth having. 

n the foregoing we have outlined the general principles which 
must be followed where the most in the way of performance is 
wanted out of the least in the way of boat. A neglect to acquiesce in 
these principles established through endless practice, is only to in- 
vite failure in proportion to the departure. Innumerable notions 
have risen to the surface, and every now and then pop up again in 
some trifling disguise, whereby their promoters seek to evadecommon 
laws of nature and the multiplication table. First, it is this or that 
fisherman’s old hulk, then sume dugout of a canoe, then a Block 


and likewise takes the weight and bunt of the sail out of harm’s way. A 
little dexterity is required in handling the jiblestitget away from yeu 
during the operation, and this a little practice speedily teaches. This 
method also enables you to run jib out or in to a suitable distance to 
balance the rest of the sail. That there is need for all these accom- 

modations no sailorman needs to be told, but we may say that Dr. 
Loring has often had occasion when single-handed to go through all 
these operations, notably in a coarse-weather beat of twenty-two 
miles on a passage in from the Isles of Shoals. The safety of a 
shifting jib was vividly brought home to him one day when his 
brother nearly lost his life trying to reef gib out on the bowsprit in a 
tumbling sea. On the other hand, no more lubberly and ineffectual 
way of shortening sail than ‘‘bobbing”’ the jib of a sloop can well be 
imagined. It involves the loss of control over head sheets, and this 
no good sailor will view with favor, however much the custom may 
pertain among green hands, or as a hasty and cheap makeshift amoug 
small fishing smacks, engaged principally in smooth water. ‘to be: 
sure the cutter carries with it one more hajliard and sheet than the 
sloop, but as you are not obliged to attend all sails at once the *‘com- 
plexity” in practice amounts to absolutely noth whatever. You 
trim -_ first, then flatten foresail in the next half minute. But 
should even this bother a beginner, he may drop foresail for short 
work-in and ont of a crowded anchorage. As between the delusive 
value of simplicity so called and the practical adaptability cf a rig. 
we advise adaptability without hesitation. 

The principal specifications of the Mignonette are as follows: 
Keel, 6x8: stem, sided, 344; post, 10in., moulded; all of oak, includ- 
ing deadwood. Frames, oak, 144x3 at heels and 156x1% at head, 
double, riveted together, boxed into keel, with hackmatack floors 
bolted through keel. Clamps of oak, 1x3\, full length of boat, as is 
also all other plank. Deck frame of oak, 14x24, riveted to clamps 
with knees to side. Top streaks of oak, 1x3l4, with two wales o: 
Soa ine, rest of lin. cedar. Planksheer of oak, 144x314, whole 
length; deck of white opine, bright, 144 square. Ceiling 441n. thick, 
narrow and beaded. } on fittings. Four sidelignts to house 
and two 5in. brass ports in forward end. All ironwork of best gal- 
vanized Norway m; lignum vite: deadéyes, iron strapped, two 
shrouds each side. 5S of spruce, three coats of varnish. Patent 
bouched iron strap, um vitse blocks. Builder to furnish yacht 
complete with all rigging, gear, anchors, chain, hawser, sails of 10o0z. 
double-bighted cotton ducc. Ballast, 2,3)0lbs, inside and 1,5001bs. on 

eel. 

The increase in displacement of the Mignonette over the Carmita 
we have considered offset by the cabin nouse deeper throating to 
floors, and regular cruising outfit and stores to be carried. The ‘al. 
last and its ratio to displacement would vary of course with the out- 
fit. The manner of keying the locust bitts to the deck to do away 
with crowding the eyes below is shown in our sketch. A wood knee 
will in addition be worked on the forward side on deck to further 
stiffen them. 

The sections shown in the plans are not building frames, but the 
sections by which the boat was laid down. The elements are as 


A GENERAL TOPIC. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reply to your editorial comments upon my communication, pub- 


















lished in your last issue, I will take up the matter in the order taken | Island bouncer, then the sharpie, then some Fiji Island importation, | under: 
by y = As to weight in light airs, experience has settled”’ that | and so on, which are in turn held up to admiration as the personitica- Mignonette. Carmita. 
when the sea is heavier than ow and s'oops ‘‘slat”’ it out of their | tion of all that is perfect in naval design. Worshippers of the primi- | Length on deck.... ............20. ceesseeee ft.10in. 24ft. sin. 
— —— have an advantage in their depth, which prevents them | tive are never found wanting to take up the cudgels for transparent | Length loadline... ...............0seceeeees 20ft. 10in. 20ft. 6in. 
sete rolling so much, and consequently they hold the wind better and | accidents, which an expert can dissect at cnce as radically wanting | Greatest beam moulded..................... 7ft. 9in. 7ft. 1fin. 
-_ Sete headway. Upon these term#@®ey have beaten the sloop | and faulty in some of the principal elements imperative in a small | Beam on loadline....... ......-- ...+++++++ 7ft. din. 7ft. 6in. 
- gt t winds; but given a day when the sea was quiet, and the result | yacht. But the combined science and experiace of the civilized | Depth M. 8. planksheer to rabbet........... 4ft. 2in. 3ft. 1lin. 
— a — been to the credit of the lighter vessel, as all logic must | professional world is not easily overthrown by the crudities of abv- | Greatest SS ee ee a 4ft. 3ft. Zin. 
admit, that the less resistance in weight or anything else must obtain | riginals. with who form and peculiarities in boat bnilding are in- | Least freeboard top planksheer........ . -» 1ft. 9in. 1ft. Zin. 
superior speed You say ‘to make a sloop a good sloop she must | variably the merest accident of the immediate surroundings. | Area immersed M.S. with keel............. 11.463q. ft. 10 25sq.ft. 
be turned into a cutter. She should have only four beams, like the | Limited in wealth, in material or in skill, their boats are makeshifts | Area loadline — bYe caamacesese SF a cueiate’ 105.35sq. ft. —101.20sq. ft 
— majority of cutters. She should have the depth, and rig, and | to cover one or a few special wants. To the well-planned yacht | Ratio sq. root M.8.to L.W.L................ 3.39 8.20 
: eer, and str aight side of a cutter.”’ To the best of my information | designed to meet a wider range of more exacting contingencies, all | Area tudinal section with rudder...... 71.5sq. ft. 62.0sq. ft. 
the great majority of cutters average at least five beams, and racing | these makeshifts must bow in deference to the broader intelligence | Ratio M.S. to same..............-.....0000+- 6.24 6.05 
ot on the other side, that I have seen, have, very frequently, | which calls the modern yacht into being. Area wetted surface with rudder........... 203sq. ft. 1 . ft. 
. y six beams. The Bedouin, which is one of the broadest here,has | Let no one be deceived. It is impossible to juggle nature. You | Displacement................ .0...eceves ees 8,300lbs. 7,785 lbs. 
os beams, so I fail to find any warrant for your assertion of four | cannot circumvent her. You must accomplish your aims by calling | Displacementinshorttons.................. 4.175 tons. 3.867 tons. 
cams. lent : , nature to your aid. You must expect to pay fer what you get, and | Same per inch at loadline................... 562lbs. ~ 540lbs. 
As to depth, I would advocate some, certainly, but by no means the | asaving by curtailing the weight upon whic you depend for mo- | Wet surface per short ton displacement.... 46.2sq. ft. 47 . ft. 
extreme; rig for a sloop could incorporate some of the cutter’s best | mentum, or the draft to hold you against surface agitation, or the | Ballast inside..................ccceeeeeee sees 2.350ibs. 2,650ibs. 
points, as suggested before, without having the doublings in the uipment with which you are to do your pointing can only lead to | Ballast on keel..............22..cceeeeeee oe 1,5001bs. 1,150lbs. 
oo of the mast, or the mainsail loose on the foot, which are both | disappointment. A small boat which is not able in lumpy water is | Ratio ballast to displacement............... 46pr. ct. _— ct 
= jectionable for many reasons. As to sheer, the less of that the | worthless for aught but restricted harbor operations, and that is not | M.S. from end L.W.L...............-...+05+ 12ft. 4in. 12ft. bia. 
uter for either class. From this resumé I fail to see that I have | the kind of boat with which to solve the proposition of “yachting | Center lateral resistance from L.W.L...... 12ft. din. lift. 4in. 
advocated going ‘about nine-tenths of the whole thing at a bound.” | on small tonnage.” Center effort of sails from L.W.L.. .... .. 11ft. 8in. lift. 4in. 
That a sloop ~~ have all that I suggest and still be a sloop, I must | When it comes toa matter of model and rig in specific detail, it | Center of buoyancy from L.W.L........ —_—— 1ift. 6in. 
stili maintain. No yacht of any class with ten or twelve feet of fixed | should not be overloeked that success may be expected from more pn 
draft could ancbor within hailing distance of shore in twenty yacht- | than one individual design. Indeed within reasonable limits there 
frequented harbors that I can name, while eight feet of water can be | must always be a variety to choose from, each excelling most in the | Area three lower sails........ ... ......... . ft. 430sq. ft. 
obtained in the great majority of them. As to “‘finding fault with | direction her features are most salfept. Thus the narrow and heavy | Ratio to square of loadline ‘ recent. 102 p. cent. 
= Gracie’s model,” the evils I_ noted were known and remedied by | boat will be the ablest driving to windward in rough water. She Sail per sq. ft. wet surface. 2.25sq. ft 2 Basq. 
Captain Phil. Ellsworth in all his models long before cutters came | heel rather more at the start, but show stiffness strong breezes; | Sail per ton of displacemen' 110.2sq. ft. Eg ft 
here to instruct us in yacht-designing. While admitting that the | can be crowded more, but. calls for smaller rg; will draw more | Area mainsail... ............ 279sq. ft. 298sq. ft. 
Gracie is the ‘queen of the tieet in America,” I still contend that she | water; have narrower deck, less wings, but more headroom and ends | Area lug foresail. 91isq. ft. 5tsq. ft. 
is so through superior size only ; that a vessel of the same dimensions, low; will be drier than a shoaler, wider boat; toss less spray; be | Area large jib... . ft. 76sq. it. 
designed, built and rigged as I suggested in my last, would give her | easier in her rolling, but pitch rather more on account of fine ends | Hoist of mainsail. 15ft. 15ft. 
time in any kind of weather. That the Bennett champion cup was | and little floor; will be steadier on her Lelm, hold her way better, | Foresail on foot. 11ft. 3in. 8ft. 
won by Bedouin in “our weather and our waters’’ is quite true, but | show more speed in trifling airs, and, in short, show the distinguish- | Jib on foot...... ; 12ft. 10ft. 6in, 
the result would certainly have been more satisfactory to every one | ing attributes of a regular cutter on a larger scale. Mast from end L.W.L..... 8ft. 6in 7ft. Gin. 
if both competitors could have had some wind at ahe same time. On the other hand, the broader and the lighter of two boats will be | Mast from deck to hounds 19ft. 17ft. 6in 
The chances of adding victories to the cutter’s side would certainly | stiffer in ordinary winds, have more deck room and wings below. re- | Boom over all... 19ft. 18ft, 
be increased by a large fleet from which to select acbampion, and the | quire the larger rig, draw less water, have less headroom, toss rather | Gaff over all. ... . 12ft. 16ft. 
absence of a number to choose from is exactly the difficulty apon the | more spray, be quicker in her rolling, slower in her pitching, harder | Bowsprit end L.W.L. 9ft. 6in. 9ft. 8in. 


on her helm, with less ability in a sea, lose way quicker, and, in 
short, partake of the flat bottom centerboard’s qualities to a ter 
degree than another boat having less beam, greater depth and 
weight, all of which nay be no cause for complaint, if the departure 
from the trap model has been marked enough to correct her faults 
to such an extent that we can afford to overlook what remains as of 
no great consequence, 

A boat whic ears in every way to answer as an meat of 
the last-described c is the new cu! Mignonette, which is illus- 
trated with this article. Stated curtly, she is the product of ingraft- 
ing beam enol ie upee thecueer See eens 6 ob; for which 
she is intended—for cruising about the coast between and Mount 


sloop side. There really isn’ta first-class sloop in the country. When 
Americans have felt like building 80-foot yachts they have invariably 
built schooners. You say that “in point of cost, the modern beamy 
sloop of large displacement is more expensive and has a greater draft 
than the cucter.”’ The Bedouin cost not a cent less than $45,000, and 
I have heard it estimated even at $50,000; the owner of the Gracie 
would very cheerfiully sell out for half that sum, and any builder in 
this country would be glad to take acontractto build and fit out 
eomplete a sloop or schooner 100ft. long for $40,000, so that [ am 
again compelled to question your claim as regerds cost, and as re- 
gards draft. I fail to comprehend how an American centerboard 
can draw anywhere near as much asan English keel. In concluding, 


ARRIVED OUT.—Schooner Montauk made Bermuda in safety 
Feb. 27, after a very long and bad . Distance 800 miles. Time 
of passage over seven days. as compelled to heave to sixteen 
hours, and eleven hours unable to face the sea. The a watches 
her closely to prevent a ca| , and will not buck her at it in a steep 
sea, which should allay all fears for her safety. : 


CRUISING.—Steamer Atalanta, Mr. Gould, sailed from Charles- 
ton, March 4, bound south. Schooner Fortuna, Mr. Hovey, sailed 
bound for Bermuda, 
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A FINE PIECE OF WORK. ~* 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have noticed that in one or two of your published accounts of the 
cutter (“No. Twelve’’) building at South Brooklyn, you have con- 
nected Mr. Lennox’s name with her. Mr. Lennox has nothing to do 


with ber building, and as she is the best yet turned out in this vicinit; 
so far, I think the credit should be given to whom it belongs. She 


being built by Daniel C. Bernard in his own shop and yard. and for 
first-class material and fine workmanship she is way ahead S _ 


ordinary yacht building in these parts. 


[We can indorse the foregoing. The werkesenehip on ee 
1e best job turp 


is almost carried to the pitch of a fine art. She is th 
out in these parts, and promises likewise to be a brilliant success in 
respect to her planning and design.| 


A YACHT OF GREAT INTEREST.—Mr. E. G. Weld’s new yacht 
now building by Smith, of South Boston, will afford some very in- 
structive comparisons when sailed against the Hera, belonging to the 
same owner, The new yacht is of the same length about, but nar 
rower, deeper, and of larger displacement. Hera is 35ft. loadline, 
13\4ft. beam, and 7ft. 4in. draft. The new boat is 36ft. loadlise, 11ft. 
llin. extreme beam and 8ft. draft, with no less than 7 tons lead on 
her keel. She will have a flush deck, and is built, we believe, mainly 
with a view to accurately test large displacement on less beam for 
racing under length measurement. The frame, according to the 
Boston Herald, is steam bent, moulded 344in. at heel, and 2% at head, 
spaced 15in., and sided 24%. She will be through copper fastened with 
1in. planking. Incidentally, it may be remarked, that the draft of 
the new Hera on 3€ft. length is as great as that of the English cutter 
Maggie on 45ft. loadline, and 6in. greater than that of the Scotch cut- 
ter Madge of 38ft. loadline. In the East, the’bugbear of draft has 
been dissipated, and the length rule boats already draw more than 
and displace as much as cutters of same loadline. The displacement 
of the new Hera is about 14 tons on 36ft., and that of the cutter Madge 
is 16% tons on 38ft. 


STEERING VERY WIDE.—The Herald puta green hand at the 
bellows last Friday, and sent him on a cruise to Bay Ridge, that holy 
of holies, the last spot where the sloop still doth flourish, though even 
there ina modified form. Dr. Barron is graciously patted on the 
back for his lynx-like discernment in building a centerboard, which, 
considering that Dr. Barron was within a few hundred dollars of buy- 
ing the cutter Wenonah, and that his new sloop is described as 8ft 
deep in place of the 51¢ft. which was the regulation allowance of ye 
olden time trap, must be very amusing to Dr. Barron. Then we are 
told the Oriva is 51ft. instead of 50, to mislead the public in possible 
future races between the two boats, and to cap the climax, the fine 
little cutter illustrated in our issue this week, is described as a center- 
board of Block Island model. with a long overhang! Somebody has 
been making a fearful guy of the Herald, but we suppose that sort of 
stuff is just the kind of stuff expected from such asource. Are we 
never going to have any one on the daily press who can tell one end 
of a boat from the other? 


SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—Tihe club book to appsar 
May 1 will show a fleet of over 100 vessels and a large increase of 
membership. The club has the finest fleet of cutters in America. 
From one or two straggling yachts of that sort they have increased 
and multiplied into a squadron in less than four years, and more are 
being added rignt along. Affairs were never in a more flourishing 
condition, and the S.C. Y.C. is now the most sporting organization in 
New York, a combination of the leading and most progressive 
spirits in the amateur sailing world. It is said with truth that the 
pri contains more gentlemen capable of designing and building as 
well as sailing their yachis and deserving to rank as experts than 
any other club in America or abroad. It is a yachtsmen’s club and 
not merely a collection of yacht owners. 


COUNTERFEITS.— When a person cannot command his own Eng 
lish, but steals whole sentences from others, he is at once convicted 
of being a plagiarist, having no brains of his own. We do not object 
to the frightful rubbish printed in an alleged newspaper over the 
grandiloquent signature of “‘America.”” The illogical stuff carries its 
own answer. But we do dislike to see such an incapable pretender 
draw sustenance by appropriating our language, which has a 
strength of its own easily recognized in the worst hodge podge. But. 
we suppose, such is fame. You have to furnish the enemy with 
powder to shoot, or there would be no enemy to knock over when 
occasion arrives for giving him the dignity of that much recogni- 
tion. 


PLAY SOLDIERS.—-We learn from the Sun that the S. S. Utowana 
belongs to Captain Cennor and the S 8S, Promise to Captain Cordova. 
Do these saeilainte. guilelessly innocent of everything appertaining 
to a captain, dress-up in tin swords, pasteboard chapeaux and paper 
cockades, that the Sun should confound a stockbroker with a ‘cap- 
ting?’ It is time the newspapers stopped such sickly slobber. Neither 
Mr. Connor nor Mr. Cordova are “‘ecaptings.”” They are yacht 
owners. 

BEVERLY Y. (.—The fixtures of the club will be found at the 
head of these columns. The club has adopted the one gun start for 
all but the open match in August. 





Canoeing. 





FIXTURES. 


Winter Camp-fire.—Wednesday, March 12, 8 P. M., No. 23 East Four- 
teenth street, Kit Kat Club Room. Subject—Tents and Camp 
Outfits, 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FoREsT AND 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 







and the angles transferred to the respective points on the 
strake, after which the entire edge is planed to correspond to 
these spots. 


first, but at the ends the laps must diminish until the surface 
of both planks is flush with the stem at the rabbet. To 
secure this the adjoining surfaces of both are beveled off, 
beginning about 18in. from each end and increasing in depth 
until about half is taken from each piece at the rabbet of 


ROCHESTER (N. Y.) CANOE CLUB. 
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OCHESTER. N. Y.—Organized Sept. 22, 1882. George H. Harris, 

Commodore; F. W. Storms, Vice-Commodore: Matt Angle, 

Purser. Fifteen members. Signal, pointed burgee, composed of four 
triangles; the two at base blue, center white, apex red. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 


Ninth Paper. 
BUILDING—CONTINUED. 


I JEFORE removing the staff from the moulds, the position 
of each mould must be marked on it, as the breadths 
will be laid off afterward at each mould. 

A board is now selected free from knots, sap or checks 
for the yarboard. If it can be had planed to the thickness, 
din., much trouble will be avoided,’ but where this is not 
possible, a board 3 or lin. thick is planed smooth on both 
sides, the staff is taken carefully from the moulds, laid on 
it and held by a few tacks, then with the compasses still set 
to the same distance, the measurements are reversed, placing 
a point of the compasses on the marks on the staff, and 
measuring out on the board. This operation, if accurately 
performed, will give the exact shape of the lower edgé of 
the garboard. 

The sirmark is now transferred to the board, and also the 
position of the moulds, after which the staff is removed and 
a batten is run through the spots, the curves on the ends 
being drawn in with the rabbet moulds. To lay off the 
upper edge, the breadths on the stem, stern and each mould, 
as previously marked off, are taken and transferred to the 
respective points on the board, an extra width of gin. being 
added for the lap, and a line drawn through them with a 
batten. 

Some woods, cedar and oak especially, will spring or 
change their shape when a strip is sawed off one edge, and 
if this happens, the shape may be so altered that it will be 
very difficult to make the plank fit. If a straight line is 
drawn down the center of the board before sawing, and | 
then tested, after one edge is sawn to shape, it will show 
whether the plank has sprung at all, and if it has, a strip 
should be sawn off the other edge, leaving the board still a 
little wider than the finished strake will be, and then the 
board should be laid off anew from the staff, as in the first 
instance, after which the edges may be planed up, with little 
danger of further springing. 

If the board is thick enough to make two strakes, gauge 
lines are now run around the edges fin. from each side, the 
piece is laid on the saw benches, one end wedged fast be- 
tween the two upright pieces previously mentioned, and it is 
sawn through, using the rip saw held nearly vertical, a few 
inches being sawn from one edge, then the piece being turned 
over and sawn for a short distance from the other edge, this 
process being repeated until the sawing is finished, as the 
saw will certuinly run if used entirely from one side. 

When the board is sawn in two, the pieces are each planed 
to thickness on the inside, after which the edges must be 
beveled to fit the rabbet. The best bevel for this purpose is 
made of two pieces of wood #in. wide and 1}in. long, one 
piece, din. thick, having a saw cut in one end, in which the 
other piece, ;};in. thick, is slipped. The bevel is applied to 
different points of the rabbet about 6in. apart in succession, 


The second or broad strake will, of course, lap over the 






























knees gin. deep and 4in. wide. 
ately to place in order to make a water-tight joint, to do 
which, a piece of thin board is cut to fit closely, the timbers 
being marked from it. After the timbers are fitted as tightly 
as possible by this means, a little dark paint is laid on where 


the rows of nails being straight. 
The nails for this work are of copper, # or lin. As 
the holes for them are bored. may sometimes to 


hold at first, in which case a block of soft wood, lin. square, 

is held inside the seam and the nail driven into it, the k 

being removed before riveting. It may sometimes be neces- 

sary to drive a nail through the plank into a mould, using 
a hutcbock to hold the plank down, but this should be 
— if possible, as the hole will have to be plugged after- 
ward. 

To recapitulate, the process of preparing and placing a 
plank is as follows: First, to set the staff, mark it and take 
the spiling with the compasses, mark positions of moulds, 
plane both sides of board, remove staff, place it on board, 
nail it, spile off on the board, mark position of moulds on 
latter, remove staff, mark line of lower edge through the 
spots, lay off breadths at each mould on plank, leaving 
extra for lap, line upper edge through these spots, saw out, 
plane upedges (if a thick plank, gauge edges, slit and plane 
insides), bevel edges, gauge upper edge on outside for lap, 
cut rabbets at each end for next plank (on the bilge it will be 
necessary to bevel the upper edge of plank on outside for its 
entire length), put in place, clamp, screw fore end in rabbet, 
nail along lap, and cut and screw after end. 

Where there is a quick turn to the bilge, it is best to use 
in. staff for each plank, hollowing the inside with a plane, 
and rounding the outside to fit the curve of themoulds. At 
the ends, where the laps are thinned down, tacks, } and in. 
"-. are used instead of nails. 

he planking being completed, the canoe, if built with 
the kee up, is turned over on the stocks and shored in posi- 
tion, the keel being blocked to-the proper rocker, then the 
ribs or timbers are sawed out of a piece of stave timber, 
#xjin., the upper corners are rounded off, and if not flexible 
enough to bend easily, they are put in the steam box or laid 
in boiling water. 

The holes for the nails are now marked off by means of a 
wide, thin batten, which is bent into the bottom of the boat 
and adjusted to the mark on keel, and also so that it stands 
upright; then a mark is made where it crosses each lap, and 
a hole bored in the middle of the lap with a ;j;in. German 
bit. When all the holes are bored, the ribs are taken one 
by one, bent over the knee and pressed down into the bot- 
tom of the boat; then the nails, which -have previously been 
driven lightly into the holes, are driven up through the tim- 
ber, using a set to hold on the top of latter alongside of the 
nail as it comes through. The lowest nail must always be 
= first, then the others in suctession from keel to gun- 
wale. 

As many ribs as possible should be put in before the 
moulds are removed, those alongside of the bulkheads, how- 
ever, being omitted entirely. A nail must be put through 
the middle of the garboard and broad into each timber. 
After all are in, the boat is kept from spreading by means 


of cross spalls, pieces holding the gunwales together, and . 
the moulds are removed; the blocks are then pulled off the © 
ends of the nails, and the riveting up begins. 


A copper burr or washer is slipped over a nail and driven 


home with a burr starter, an attendant outside holding the 
set on the head of the nail. When the burr is on, the end 
of the nail is cut off close to it, and the projecting part 
(about -/;ing is headed with a few blows from a light rivet- 
ing hammer, the tacks at the ends merely having their ends 
turned down. 
wales are put on. 


After the riveting is completed the gun- 
These were formerly put inside the boat, being jog 


over the heads of-the timbers, but a stronger and neater plan 
is to put them outside, making them of a hard wood, pref- 
erably mahogany. The deck is screwed to them, and they 
serve also as chafing battens, protecting the sides. They 
should be about 13in. wide at middle, 1} at fore and 1} at 
after ends, and #in. thick. 
and both fore ends, and another through the stern, thus 
strengthening what was formerly one of the weakest points 
of acanoe. Nails are also driven through them and the 
upper streak and the head of each timber and riveted, 
making a much stiffer side than the old method. After the 
gunwales are in, the cross spalls may be shifted if necessary 
until the curves of both sides of the boat are perfectly fair 
and symmetrical. 


A rivet is put through the stem 


The bulkhead timbers will be sawed from hackmatack 
They must be fitted accur- 


to the sport. 





CANOE ys. SNEAKBOX. 





stem and stern. 
sharp chisel. 





This may be done with a rabbet plane or 
The lower edge of the broad strake is left 


the timber will come, the latter is put in place and pressed 
down, with a slight fore and aft movement, and on remov- 





j;in. thick, a rabbet being cut in the garboard to receive it, 






Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam decidedly of epinion that a well-constructed sneakbox will 
drown out any canoe that ever floated. This is based on several 
years’ experience with both. The sneakbox possesses the further 
advantage of permitting you to take one or more friends with you. 
The handsomest and lightest sneakboxes are probably made by Rush- 
ton. They are likewise the most expensive. For a heavier. rougher 
built and much cheaper box of better model, communicate with J. F. 


but the upper edge of the garboard is simply planed to a 
feather edge. 
lap, gin., should be marked with a scratch gauge on the 
outside of the garboard as a guide for setting the next plank. 


ing it, the points where it touches will be marked with paint. 
hese are cut away slightly, the piece replaced, and the 
operation repeated until the paint shows on the entire sur- 
face of the timber; it is then painted with thick white lead, 
pressed into place, and fastened by screws or nails through 
the planks at each lap and also in the middle of each strake, 
or if a wide strake, with two nails. 








Before cutting this rabbet the width of the 


All being ready, the garboard is now held in place, with 


Kilpatrick, Barnegat, N. J. Four years ago he built one for me, 16x5, 
and the following year one for a friend 18x54. Both have given ex- 
cellent satisfaction. These boats are wonderfully able, it being almost 
impossible to upset them unless the sheet fouls ina hard blew or 
squall. For speed my box will hold its own with the average catboat 
of same length sailing on the wind. Before the wind the catboat 
will beat it. I carry a fair amount of sail (balance lug) as seen in 
Have never reefed but twice, and then 
beeause the crew were ladies. I usually spend three months each 
year at the waterside, and would be pleased to have Mr. Neidé visit 


accompanying photos. 


the Sound, Connecticut shore, with his Pearl during a stiff south- 
easter. The sneakbox is pre-eminently the boat for boys in which to 
gain their first experience. Good also for inland lakes where winds 
are flawy, and the balance lug the best rig. Bosum. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The one objection I’ve always entertained to canoe meets in gen- 
eral is that so much of their programme is devoted to racing. Iam 
only a solitary a and as such must stick to my prin- 
ciples and decline Dr. Neidé’s friendly challenge to match the sneak- 
box against a canoe. 1 stick to my opinion, however, that the sneak- 
box is far more seaworthy in wide waters than the canoe. If my de- 
clension to race looks like inability to prove what I assert, so be it. 
I’m not on the race. SENECA. 

WasHINGTON, March 3, 1854. 

The present owner of “*Bojum’s” old canoe, after more than 2,000 
miles cruising in her, has this season taken to the sneak box for one 
of the reasons given by ‘‘Bojum,”’ that a large boat will hold more 
than a small one, but after thoroughly testing the box, he declares 
for the canoe asacruising boat. Of course, a boat of 18x5}eft. is 
larger and should carry more, sail faster and be stiffer than one of 
14x2iéft., but to compare the models, boats of about the same size 
should be taken. Itis but fair to the canoe in question to mention 
that her reputation for stability has greatly improved since the 
change ot owners. If *Seneca” will visit any of the canoe meets he 
will find that the racing is confined almost exclusively to well-known 
cruising canoeists, and to canoes that have cruising records of hun- 
dreds of miles. Of course, the only test of the merits of the boats is 
by racing or cruising together, and a little wind and water will settle 
the question much more conclusively than ink and paper.]} 






fore end, it is fastened with clamps, and the 
nails, omitting all that will pass through the timbers, are 


the help of an assistant, each part of it being tried in the 


rabbet, to test the accuracy of the bevels. In doing this, 


the plank is not put in place for its entire length at once, but 


one end is tried, then the middle, and finally the other end. 


The fitting being complete, the stop waters in, and the 
hole bored for the centerboard bolt, if any; the garboard is 


fitted in place on the fore end, adjusted by the sirmark, the 


after part being held well up by an assistant, and one or 


more clamps are put on to hold it, then holes are bored ard 
countersunk for the screws, which will be gin. No. 5 brass, 
and the garboard is screwed fast as far as it lies in place. 

In fastening such light plank, great care is needed to avoid 
splitting it; the pieces must be in contact before the screw 
or nail is put in, otherwise, if it is attempted to draw them 
together with the screws, the plank will usually split. Screws 
are only used at the extreme ends, where nails cannot be 
driven through and riveted, but along the keel the latter are 
putin. After the fore erd is fastened, the plank is laid in 
place along the middle of the boat and nailed, every other 
nail being omitted to be put in after the timbers are in place, 
after which the stern is screwed fast. 

If the operations described have been carried out correctly, 
the garboard should fit exactly without any further cutting, 
and the greatest care should be taken to do so, as if the strake 
does not fit at first, it is very difficult to make it do so by 
cutting itafterward. When both garboards are on, a spiling 
is taken for the broad strake; it is got out and put onina 
similar manner, the staff, however, in this case being in one 
length. After the strake is in place and screwed at the 
itions of the 


marked off, using a thin batten bent around the boat, from 







inside, Then dig 


The bulkheads will be of white pine, gin. thick; they are 
placed on that side of the timbers nearest the end of the 
boat, and are riveted to them. A door is sometimes cut 
in the bulkhead to give access to the compartment in place of 
a deck hatch. These latter are to be avoided if possible, as 
they are never to be relied on as water-tight, and being ex- 
posed to rain and waves, are apt to wet all below, while a 
door in the bulkhead, even if not tight, is only exposed to 
water in case of a complete capsize. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


N° eanoe trip can be thoroughly enon unless the canoeist is 
L able to cook a square meal. A friend lately saidtome: “I 
like to paddle around the harbor of an afternoon after office hours, 
but how a sane man can make a cruise of a week or more and live 
on crackers and condensed milk, surpasses my understanding. I 
tried it once and lost five pounds in four days, then I quit.” 

“But, Aleck, why didn’t you cook up three meals a day? 
Didn’t you have your cooking outfit along?” 

“Yes; but, Seneca, I never learned how to cook even a pot of 
coffee. I hungaround the kitchen before I started and-asked Bridget 
so many questions that she gave a week’s warning. ides, a man 
can’t carry a kitchen range a long in a canoe.” 

“Certainly not; but a canoeist, if he has he peyers outfit, can 
bake, boil, fry, broil and stew without a range at all.” 

“Do you mean to say & ran can bake without an oven?” 

. ‘He cgn certainly bake with no more cf an oven than he can make 
himself with a few minutes’ labor.” 

Well, bn pt}, ee rie d 
“Well, hw ve you a few rs from own e nce, an 
trust you will = a wudon alo cruise next oan er. First, 
suppose you’ve caught a three-pound and want to bake him. 
Don’t scale him, oe remove his ‘in’erds,’ and wipe him dry 

a in the ground about eighteen inches deep 
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Sie te bread you must have p 


of coals, so 
as _ the hole for five or six $ ke 
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couple of pinches 
utter, don’t put in much salt) and mix Seneney- Add water, 


small quantities at a time, continuing the mixing till you have a 
. Ne ‘ou Se en, ane eae . 
stiff dough  Eeemer the edges of these into a sort of rim, and 


enough do 
put, with the other basin take out ail the coals except two or three 
inches in the bottom of the hole, setin your basins, andsurround and 
cover them with hot coals. Spread earth over all, and go fishing for 
faday. When you come back you'll have first-rate camp bread. 
“But won't it burn?” 

i — it will rise, but not enough to reach the bottom of the upper 
basin, and the gases will escape where the basins come together. 

“But it takes a whole day to bake bread.’’ 

“Yes, but a cruising canoeist has to stop for a day once in awhile 
and no canoeist is ever in a hurry, anyhow. That’s 
the whole essence of pleasurable rr to be free from all anx- 
iety about reaching a certain : ven time, to take it easy, 
and having his habitation with him, like a snail, to eat his supper 
and go to bed wherever night finds him. I heard this winter of a 
method of baking bread in a short time, however, and I mean te try 

ext summer.’ 
. “What is the method?” 
“[d rather not tell you till I’ve tried it, for I haven’t much confi- 


ce in its success. 
oeiNever mind; tell it, and I promise I won’t try it till you report 


your experience.” : 

“Well, you make your dough and roll it to a thickness of half an 
inch. Grease a frying pan and set it over hot embers till the grease 
begins to melt. Then put the dough into the pan set it on the fire, 
shaking the pan frequentiy to prevent the dough from adhering. 
When the crust has formed on the bottom, take the bread out of the 
pan and prop it up on edge, close to the fire, turning it occasionally 
to insure its being baked through.” A 

“]’d rather you’d eat that bread than me, Seneca. Give me a recipe 
for asimple kind of flap-jack.” 

“The simplest flap-jack I know of is made this way: Put a small 
quantity of salt and flour in water, beat it with a fork till foam rises, 
and then mix quickly with more tour until you have a thin batter. 
Cook on a well-greased frying pan. This beating of salt and flour in 
water was used by old Injun Joe in campinstead of baking powder 
or yeast for making bread, and his camp bread was the best I ever 
tasted.” 

“I was down the Chesapeake last fall and got plenty of oysters, 
but nobody could cook them except in the old-fashioned ways, and I 
soon grew tired of them. Don’t you know some good way of cooking 
them in camp?” 

“Yes, Ido, Aleck, and it’s a dish fit for a star-route contractor. Get 
the largest oysters you can find, cut fat bacon into very thin slices, 
wrap an oyster in each slice, and skewer with a small stick. Heat a 
frying pan very hot, putin your oysters, and cook long enough to 
just crisp the bacon—not over two minutes, taking care that they do 
not burn. Serve immediately on slices of toast without removing the 
skewers.” 

“Yum, yum! You make me nanan te tell me that. Say, Seneca, 
why don’t you send some of your Indian recipes to ForEsT AND 
Srream, for the benefit ef canoeists and campers? They have started 
a ‘Galley Fire’ column, you know.” 

“Oh, all those old woodsmen and cruisers that take Forest anp 
StreEAM know more about camp cookery than I can tell them.” 

“But there must be, I am sure, a lot of ‘Fresh Alecks’ among them 
like me, who would be glad of elementary instruction.” 

“Well, they can refer to a lady who teaches cooking schools, arfd 
who has written a book on ‘Camp Cookery,’ a book I have neverseen, 
but my boarding-house keeper was a pupil of Miss Parloa’s, and her 
econsommés are heavenly. However, I will try th with a few 
dishes I can recommend from experience, and if they take well, I'll 
try to rake up the whole lot and send ’em 1n.”’ SENECA. 


un 
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LARGE VERSUS SMALL CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Ihave read ‘‘Widgeon’s” letter with regard to the Stella Maris 
27m. canoe and, although I agree with him on some points in favor 
of that type, I must say that after a cruise of 250 miles in one last 
summer I donot consider her up to the mark as an all-around 
cruising canoe. Because, first, she was never dry and sometimes 
not over safe in rough water. Why? Because she was too low, and 
had not enough sheer, and when running before the wind would poke 
her nose under as if about to ‘dive.’ Secondl. , She is so small as to 
be unable to hold enough camp kit, as I found by bitter experience 
on my cruise, when we had exceptionally cold weather, and she would 
not carry enough blankets to keep me warm at night. Is that com- 
fort? Thirdly, ‘‘Widgeon”’ speaks about cruising in a Stella Maris 
from Labrador to Cape Cod; 1t might be done, but I should prefer to 
be excused. 

Now, speaking of portages and when the Pvoirdupois of a canoe 
counts, 1 do not see why one cannot be built® of the same length as 
the Stella Maris, but somewhat broader and deeper, which would 
weigh pretty nearly the same, and be far more comfortable and 
safer. FRIpAy, 





_CLUB SIGNALS.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of club 
signals from the Chicago, Rondout, Mohican of Albany, Alleghany of 
Pittsburgh, Keystone of Philadelphia, Rob Roy C. C. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., with a number yetto hear from. Where are the Cleveland, 
——. Newark, N. J., Whitehall, Bayonne and Philadelphia 
clubs? 

SPEED OF CANOES.—‘Stormy Petrel,” writ to the London 
Field, claims to have made 144% miles under sail in 2 hours 5 minutes; 
first 7 miles in slack water, last 7 with strong tide, the tide and distance 
being accurately noted. The canoe was 14ft.x27in., weighing less than 
5Wlbs. This is not equal to Mr. Alden’s trip of 60 miles in 7 hours on 
the Great South Bay last summer, but is very fair considering the 
size of the canoe. 





Lyman’s Sicuts will belpa man to use his rifle effectively. A 
shooter can do best with the sights he has become used to, and it is 
well to accustom oneself to the best. We know of no better now on 
the market than Lyman’s. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Answers to Correspondents. 


’ g=r No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








Sr. Bernarp, Boston, Mass.—Breed her to a St. Bernard. 
M. B. C., Oswego, N. Y.—Write to J. I. Miller. Montvale, N. J. 


H. R., Boston, Mass.—Pilkington’s Dash was by Laverack’s old 
Blue Dash and out of Pilkington’s Lill. 

“Frve Constant Reapers” ought to know by this time that we re- 
quire name and address of correspondents. 

C. W. E., Boston, Mass.—Probably you will find a satisfactory map 
of the New Brunswick region in Osgood’s ‘‘Guide to the Maritime 
Provinces.” 

W. B. P., New York.—Perfection (A.K.R. 826) is a pure Laverack. 
Beauty (A.K.R. 806) goes back to Fauntleroy’s Snake, and is not a 
pure Laverack. 

A. D., Providence, R. I.—We don’t know of an English greyhound 
named LeoI. Trace back the pedigree of your dog through the 
man you bought him from. 

H. P. U.—What is the weight of the largest brook trout, 8. fontin- 
aiis, on record? Ans. We know of none larger than the one in the 
National Museum, which weighed 1114Ibs. 

Cc. 8. D., Warren, R. I.—There are quite a number of Scotch deer- 
hounds in this country. Write to Hiliside Kennel, Lancaster, Mass. 
The price will depend upon breeding and quality. 

H., Syracuse, N. Y.—1. Colburn’s Dash was by Putnam’s Dan (Paul 
Mead’s Dash—Putnam’s Nell), and out of Valentine’s Fanny (Taleott’s 
—- Nell). 2. Write to Dr. William Jarvis, Claremont, 


i. y* C., Portland, Me.—1. What is the best glue for split bamboo 


rods? 2. What is the best varnish for either bamboo or lancewood 
br eae . Ans, 1. Get best white glue. 2. Use shellac dissolved in 
cohol. 


O. F. C., Pawtucket, R. I.—Dorothee is the dam of Othello (A.K.R. 
756), Queen Bess (A.K.R. 757) and Le Beau (A.K.R. 755). Clio is the 
dam of La Belle(A.K.R. 754). Subscribe to the American Kennel 
Register. 

P. D., New York.—Can I lawfully shoot quailfrom atrap on my 
own grounds in Westchester county, the birds being brought from 
another State? Ans. No, ueitber lawfully nor decently. The proper 


time to shoot quail is in the open season, and the proper mode is with | 


a dog in the field. 

Youne Sport.—Will you please tell me what part of the stream I 
will find trout in the months of March and April? Ans. It is unlaw- 
ful to take them in March. In April you will find them all along the 
streams where the water is clear and good, especially in pools and 
under banks, and other hiding places. 

Reaper, Philadelphia.—Will you inform me where I can find good 
striped bass, or rock, fishing? 1 do not care about sea fishing. I pre- 
fer the bay or river fishing, where they run from one to five pounds. 
Ans. There is often good bass fishing down the Delaware River, and 
in the bay; also in the Chesapeake. ‘he fish move so that particu- 
lar points cannot now be named. 


B. H., Norman County, Minn.—There is a fish is the Red River that | 
closely resembles the whitefish in size, shape and color. It has golden | 


circles around its eyes, and it bites at grubs and meut readily in May, 
June, July and August. Some call it whitefish, while others call it 
“golden eyes.”” What is the correct name of the fish and its habits? 
Ans. The description is not sufficient to decide upon the species. 


P. E. H., West Liberty, O.—St. Bernard puppies sell from $50 to 
$200 each when ready to leave the dam, so you will find them rather 
too expensive for your purpose. Mr. Rodney Benson, P.O. Box 1,957, 
New York; Mr. E. R. Hearn, Passaic, N. J.; The Chequasset Kennels, 
Lancaster, Mass.; The Essex Kennel. Andover, Mass.. breed St. 
Bernards. Fora bulldog you may apply to Hillside Kennel, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 

S. R_ D., Brooklyn.—1. Will you inform me where I can buy a first- 
class book on dog diseases and their treatment? 2. If there is any 
rifle fastened to the stock as the U. S. Springfield rifley 3. Is not the 


repeater considered as good as any? I have Hammond's dog book, | 


and like it very much. Ans. 1. “Management and Disease of the 








Dog,” by J. Woodroffe Hill. We can supply it for $2. 2. We do not | 
es. 


understand what you mean. 3. Y 

W. N. MacA., Covington, N. Y.—Will you kinuly inform me in your 
columns—first, if the crested titmouse (Lopophanes bicolor) is ever 
found in this section, and its average size; second, if bluewing teai, 
which I have shot having cinnamon brown legs (dark) and others 
havin light yellow legs and feet (apparently alike in all other re- 
spects), are of the same species. Ans. 1. Not commonly, we think. 
but 1t may occur occasionally. 2. The same. Difference due to age. 


A. R., Pawtucket, R. I.—1. Can you mform me as to the best book 
on the dog, if possible? I shoud like one very minute in detail; also 
| treating on the diseases of the dog, and have colored illustrations. I 
have never seen a book with colored plates, and do not know whether 
one exists. 2. At the same time please inform me if there is a book 
ublished exclusively on the mastiff. I have studied “Stonehenge,” 
ut he does not go into detail enough furme. Ans. 1. Vero Shaw’s 
“Book of the Dog.”” We can supply it for $12.50, cloth; half morocco, 
$17.50. 2. No. 

T. M. E., Washington, D. C.—I have a white wolfskin robe (new) 

whieh “sheds hair’ so badly as to become a nuisance. Will the 
of salt and alum, as stated in reply to ‘*Tanner,”’ in issue 
of Feb. %, prevent the turther shedding? 
moth-eaten, but that the skin was badly cured, as I have seen sev- 
eral other new robes in the same condition. Ans. It is possible that 
a bath of strong “pickle,” i. ¢,, a solution of one part alum to two 
arts salt in water might fasten the hair, but we think it doubtfnl. 
ee might try it, however. 
' §. W.A., Jr., New York.—Where will I be able to procure a print of 
one of the dogs, Dan by name, comprising one of the set by A. Pope, 
Jr.,and published by Armstrong & Co., of Boston? There were twenty 
or more altogether. and, having most of the others,’am very desirous 
of obtaining this particular one. The picture represents a liver and 
white pointer dog, Dan or Don, I am not certain which is the correct 
name, facizg to the right, with head erect and holding a quail in his 
mouta. The mate to this picture is a dog called Bow, which I have. 
Ans. We cannot tel] you where picture may be obtained. Have you 
written to the publishers? 

C. P., Yonkers, N. Y.—Will you inform me whether the publication 
of the ForEsT anp Stream Kennel Register has been discontinued, 
and whether the American Kennel Register covers the ground of the 
other. Also, whether a copy of the ForEst anp Stream Kennel is- 
ter can be obtained? Ans. The Forest AND STREAM’s register en®ries 
were some years ago turned over to the National American Kennel 
Club, upon the representation that they were about to publish an 
annual stud book, and it was thought best that there should be but 
one book of the kind. The club did publish one volume of the book 


I don’t think the fur is | 
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in 1879. Ther after delaying a long time, they gave the entries for 
the second volume to a Western concern which has to all intents and 
urposes suppressed the whole thing. The American Kennel Register 
cee taken the place of the former ForEst AND STREAM Register, and 
is, in fact, the only published record of the kind that is of contem 
poraneous utility. 
* Accomac, Va.—Will the Kynoch brass shell answer for any gun, or 
do the guus have to be fitted specially tothem? Are they as durable as 
the thick brass shells? Ans. The Kynoch shell being thinner than the 
ordinary brass shell, will not fit unless the chamber is bored specially 
for it. But the chamber may be reduced by the bushing process. 
For instance, the interior diameters of the barrel of a 12-gauge gun 
and of a 12-gauge shell are, say, .720in. But the paper shell being, 
say, .030 in. in diameter, it is —_ plain that the chamber of the 
gun to receive this paper shell must have a diameter of .729 plus twice 
080, or .789. Now, were the Kynoch shell equa! in interior dianieter to 
the barrel of the gun, and only .007 in. thick, the chamber should 
be only .729 plus twice .007 or .743 in. It is evident, therefore, that 
the chamber bored to .789 for the paper shel!, would, in that case, 
have to be reduced to .743 for the Kynoch .729 interior diameter. 
This could be accomplished by inserting in the chamber a steel lining 
which is bored out to the desired diameter. AS a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Kynoch shells being made with exterior diameters to fit the 
present chambers of the several gauges, it has been found that a 12- 
gauge gun may be bushed with best advantage for a 14-gauge Kynoch 
shell, the interior diameter of the shell being .744in. The process of 
bushing is made perfectly intelligible by the illustration given in our 
issue of July 5, 1883. 


THE ROCK CREEK RABBIT FEAST. 


A recent event, which caused much excitement in the 
vicinity of Rock Creek, Iowa, is recorded in verse by the local 
laureate, and printed in the Iola (Ia.) Register: 


The farmers out on Rock Creek 
Took notice last July, 
That rabbits were in abundance, 
And would vastly multiply. 
They therefore promised the dogs and boys, 
If they'd stop the vast increase, 
That they should be rewarded 
In the way of a rabbit feast. 


So the farmers, to keep their orchards 
From being demoralized, 

And the ladies, to save their gardens, 
Said they’d help to organize- 

The a dogs and shotguns 
To kill off the trifling beast; 

And before the spring was over 
They would have a rabbit feast. 


So they organized two parties 
To have a grand old hunt, 
And save all game they captured, 
From the Jack to the prairie runt. 
Each hunter had to save his scalps, 
And the gang who had the least 
Had to pay for all expenses 
Of the Rock Creek rabbit feast. 


Last week they met and counted scalps 
To determi 'e which side beat, 
And make necessary arrangements 
For their great big rabbit eat. 
And they settled on last Tuesday night, 
When the rabbits they had fleeced, 
Should be served at the Rock Creek school house, 
Where they'd have their rabbit feast. 


Rutledge’s gang won all the laurels, 
As they had gained the day, 

They'd eat a supper ricb and grand 
As Fisher’s gang would pay. 

For Rutledge’s gang had killed the most, 
And Fisher’s gang the least, 

Five hundred and sixty-five against two hundred and sixty 

two 

Pays for the rabbit feast. 

It was a dark and gloomy nigh, 
For that the boys don’t care, 

And the farmers all turned out en masse, 
And every girl was there: 

And the ladies had the table spread 
Good enough for any priest, 

Loaded down with cakes and pies 
For the glorious rabbit feast. 


The entertainment too, was grand, 

It was well worth your quarter; 
They’d everything that heart could wish, 
To the smile of a farmer’s daughter. 

I would not have missed that supper 
For a meal or two at least, 

I never had a better time 
Than I did at the rabbit feast. 


And should I live a thousand years 
I'll think of the rabbit slaughter, 
And never forget the love I have 
For a Rock Creek farmer’s daughter. 
So now I've told you allI dare, 
But Pil send this message east, 
And wait for time to bring around 
Another such a feast. 


OmaHA, Neb., Feb. 27.—This afternoon four boys—Chris 
Madsen, aged 17; William Mallus, aged 12; John Stitt, aged 
10, and William Abney, age not known—went out hunting. 
They had two guns with them, and it is presumed they chased 
a rabbit under a brick building three ates from the town, oc- 
cupied as a powder-house by wholesale Omaha deaiers. They 
either tried to smoke the rabbit out or fired at it. The pow- 
der-house exploded. It contained 500'kegs of powder, 375 of 
which were blasting powder. The four boys were olown to 
atoms, their flesh being scattered over a radius of 500 feet. 
All the trees in the vicinity were thrown down as if by a cy- 
clone. One tree, fifteen inches in diameter, was torn out by 
the roots and blown a distance of 300 feet. A large hole marks 
the spot where the powder-house stood. The nearest house 
was half a mile distant, and every window in it was broken 
and every door split in pieces. Heavy fencing near the pow- 
der-house was carried like an arrow through the side of a barn 
near this house.—Times. 











JUMPHREYS | 
VETERINA CS 


«OR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 

H 3 EP. 8, 
ORSES., CATTLE SLY iY eee HOGS, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS jomeo- 
athic Vete ae ae used b: 

Farmers, Stoc ‘Breeders Livery stable and 
‘urfmen, Horse roads, 2 acturers, 

Coal Mine Companies, v’ ii 

and Menageries, and others 

with perfect success. 


Hu s’ Veterinary 5 
sent qnphreye on receipt of Meneg). pp) 
application. 


& Pamphlets sent free on 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 








“MIST COLOR” 


states the length and quality of the leaders in it. 


illustrated catalogue. 





LEADERS. 


Being consumers of nearly three-fourths of the total amount of silk worm gut imported in this country, and 
having in Murcia, Spain, increased our facilities for the manufacture of silk worm gut, we are enabled to secure a 
selection of material for our leaders beyond what even we have ever had. The leader being one of the most im- 
portant articles in an angler’s outfit, we have long given particular attention not only to the material of which it 
is composed, but also to the manner of making or tying it. 
quadruple by looping, so that the flies.can be easily adjusted and will not wear the leader unnecessarily. All of 
our leaders are ‘‘Mist Colored.” Every envelope contains one dozen leaders; 


All of our leaders have a place every three feet, made 


has our name and trade mark on it; 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 120-page 


A BBE Y & IMBAHRIEGE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, AND 33 & 35 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 
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SILK WORM GUT. 


=. LATASA, 8S Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, — and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 
For price list address ; 





A Skin of Beauty is a joy Forever. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 
DR T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


~ Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier Périeclion barinidge Loader. 


Removes Tan, rs 
Pimples, Freck- 
les,Moth Patches 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies detec- 
tion. It has stood 
the test of thirt 
years, and it 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr.L.A. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
the haut ton (a patient):—‘*As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the skin preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. Also Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
= ee the U.S., —— = Europe. Also 
‘ound in N. Y. City, at R. . Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, kidley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers, | FOR LOADING BRASS OR PAPER SHOT 


«Beware of base imitations. $1,000 reward for SHELLS OF ANY GAUGE. 
arrest and proof of any one seHing the same. 
LOADS FIVE SHELLS A MINUTE. 


SPORTSMENS TENTS Any one can use it on sight. Largely used by 




















PURIFIES 
as well as 
Skin. 


Beautifies the 












our best trap shots. Send for circular. 


Perfection Cartridge Loader Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


| 
| 
| 





| 













Photographers, also for Camp Meetings. Fanc 
Tents for families made to order. Awnings of a 
— for Dwellings, Boats, ete ; also Yacht and 

oat Sails. Flags and Banners of all kinds made 
to order. All work done in best manner and at 
very low figures. Send for illustrated circular. 
Address S. HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Opp. 
Wall st. Ferry House. Factory, 39 South st., 
Oor. Old Slip, N. Y. City, 


8. particularly 


full infor- 
nd shoes, manufac- 
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g£ goo 
301 Broadway, N. Y. 


gue givin, 


mation about huntin 


Huntin 
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Send for catalo, 
Boots a 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Wook. 


Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Naturalists and | 
! 
| 
| 

Registered. 





PURCHASE THE BEST. 


tured by 


Mark. 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy | 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
approach ours, which are to be obtained from 


P. O. Box 1,016, 





MWF’G OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 


the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 
Signed, R. HAREISON, BARTLEET & OO., ees ng pec ll 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fis 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) ; Ourists 6 nge 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every a — TELESCOPES. 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. Slee 
Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 





eters, Odometers, Baremeters, Thermome- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cat+- 


s a ao 
h FE | S h | n K it | logue of Optical, Meteorolozical, Mathematical, 
e Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 
And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 


to the late 
LORENZO PROUTY, 


is now on exhibition and for sale by 





® 
SLIP’ Excite the appetite, 
¥ Ay moderateiy increase 
the temperature of the 
/ body and force ef the 





ar) =<. circulation, and give 

Pp LETON & LITCHRIELD REIN: tone aad sivengeh 0 
I ’ NY my) '] " the system. They are 

ANG , the best for Cocktails. 





304 Washington St., Boston, Mass.| -¥_ 


Importers and Dealers in B ITT 
Fine Fishing Tackle 
Dirigo Split Shot Trout Sinkers. 


AND CUTLERY. 
Warranted best in the market. Trade supplied. 
Send for price list. G. L. BAILEY, Portland, Me. 





87 Water Street, N.Y. 


E RS WM. M. LESLIE, 








SPECIAL NOTICE! 


1 have prepared a large catalogue and manual 
for sportsmen, containing the largest amount of 
valuable information ever offered in same form in } 
the United States. It has cost a great amount of 
labor and money, and has been prepared with 
much care. It will be ready for delivery April 1st, 
and will be sent in the order names are booked for 
it before that time. Price, 35 cents, to be sent in 
stamps or postal notes. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AGENT FOR 





Improved Metallic 


WEAHTER OOTTAGE. 


The appearance of the little 
man foretells storms. The little 
woman predicts fair weather. 
They never make mistakes. A 
correct thermometer attached. 
Sent postpaid for $1.25. Address 


= K. GOLDBACHER, 
* Optician, 98 Fulton Street, N.Y. 











Buy Allen's Brass-Shell Swage 


You can swage a shell to its original size in one 
she 


7. Gre ~ Birmi minute. Price $1. No more tight shells. No more 
wT 'W. Greonat, Birmingham, Mag. profanity. For sale by the trade, and by F. A. 
Send for second list of shotguns and rifles. ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill. 
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SAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine F*ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass M L Reels with Balance Handles, first and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft.., $1.50; Babee. $08: B00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.95; , $2.50, Any of the above Reels with ; 
25 ets, emtra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts. ; 7% ets.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 ots. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks sne! on , Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, ee eak Bent, and all other hooks, 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up ene-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single t Trout and Black Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cis.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. it Flies, 60 Y 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. ‘t and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods fer all kinds of fishing. 
— of hooks, leaders, evc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 
Established 20 years, Open Evenings. Je. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


KYNOCH’S 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of she! Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advan which will be appreciated by all expe sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices a to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by . 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 














Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


THIS 





Tea 4 ii 
U PTH EGROVE 1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
McLELLAN, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 
day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


pockets and game pockets. Itis of strong material, 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 








NEW PATENT BREEAH-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 


Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
STRONG CARTRIDGE CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 










“HOREST AND STREAM” 


LIST OF 


Open Seasons 
FOR FISH AND GAME. 


Revised to September, 1883, by the Editor of 
“Forest and Stream.” Published by the 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park 
Row, New York. Price 10 Cents. 











PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
t 
St, e bey Eg FS eS Pah ee, re ee ae 
Bs F 
Leas 
S t.. 
I will remove my business on the above date from 33 23g 
Newark, N. J., to the old stand, No. 1 Cortlandt st., pe g > 
New York City (Benedict Ruilding), near Broadway, | o'& 3 5s 
with a good steck of Guns, Rifles, Fishing Tackle, | &%¢3 
Table and Pocket Cutlery, and Sporting Goods ogee a 
generally. See ~ : 
E. G. KOENIG, & 233 ea ieentiiene 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur fc my Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Now at 875 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 


Decoy 


H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


OF THE FINEST DECOY | Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free. 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


DUCKS IN THE WORLD. 


. 


Pittsfield, Mass. » 
bull hength Co” is the nen | US@ Allen's New Metal Duck Caller. 


7 $10. LOUNGE, in this : | Sold by the trade. F. A. ALLEN, Mon- 
Sold aus by aE aa “en re 
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Special Announcement! 
T EE 


ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 
















lyn. : 

_ The Forest and Stream Publishing Company take great pleasure in announcing that they have secured 
the right of publication of “The Antelope and Deer of America,” by Judge John Dean Caton. This work is the 

9 most important publication ever printed on the subject; indeed it is so comprehensive in its scope and ex- 
haustive in detail that it may justly be termed the only one. Here are three important points in its favor: 

ther 1. The subject is a capital one. These animals are the most interesting of all our American game. They 

— are well worth writing a book about. The subject ought to interest a multitude of American sportsmen. 

ally 2, It takes a deer hunter to write of deer; and he must bring to the work the same enthusiasm that 

sple prompts him to carry the rifle day in and day out in pursuit of the game. There was no need of Judge Caton’s 

ers telling us in the preface that deer hunting has always been his favorite diversion, for the reading of his book 

, shows us that. There is not a chapter which does not reflect the enthusiasm of an ardent sportsman. 

- 3. Some works (too many) on themes of this nature are the ground-out products of gullible scribes, who 

a are content to put into a book and sell to the public what they may have absorbed from the gossip of old 
hunters matehing yarns. You will find nothing of this kind in Judge Caton’s book. 

The characteristic of the book is that it is, all the way through, a statement of facts which have been 
learned by the most patient and industrious study of these animals. Judge Caton has for many years kept in 
domestication the American antelope and all of the American deer, save the moose and the two species of 

7 earibou. The chapters are devoted to the following: 
h The Antelope of America. Comparisons. 
The Deer of America. Grouping. ‘ 
Cervus Alces—Moose Deer. Habit and Domestication. 
Cervus Canadensis—Wapiti Deer, American Elk. Hybridity of the Cervids. 
Cervus Tarandus—Woodland Caribou, Reindeer. Aliment. 
Cervus Macrotis—Mule Deer. Congeners. , 
Cervus Columbianus—Columbia Black-tailed Deer. Diseases of the Deer. 
, Cervus Virginianus—Common or Virginia Deer. The Chase. 
C. Tarandus Arctica—Barren-ground Caribou, Reindeer. Venison. 
Cervus Acapulcensis—Acapuleo Deer. The Skins. 


“The Antelope and Deer of America” is a large volume of 426 pages, illustrated with more than fifty illus- 
trations (most of them from photographs), bound in cloth. The presswork is by the Riverside Press. The former 
publishers sold the book for $4.00. 


We have reduced the price from $4.00 to $2.50, 


and we expect to sell enough more books at that price to make up for the difference. Now ready. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row, New York. 


DALY Hammerless Gun! tHe Sas nam: 


The Greatest Care is 
taken to get the Finest 





This gun is made under 
the Anson & Deeley pat- 


ents, which, however, have 
been improved upon,so that 
a longer fore-arm to the 
body is used, and largerand 
stronger ings can be applied. 
This, the only defect on the 
A. & D. system, has been 
thus overcome. 
ae ee 


As regards the workman- 
ship, only the finest me- | 


chanics are put on the ham- 
merless actions, and the fit- 
ting is of the quality of the 
Diamond Grade of the Daly 
Hammer Guns. 





Sheoting Possible. 


—() 


Mr. D. T. SEELEY, Brad- 


= ford, Pa., says: 


‘Have just received the Baly 
hammerless and given it a ther- 
ough overhauling; it is the 


= gtrongest and best fitted ham- 
= merless I have ever seen.” 


W. R. SCHAEFER, Boston, 


= Mass, says: 


“You have a hammerless 


= = now that will stand all the 
= strain that a gun can be put to 


It is the best gun in the mar 
ket.” 






‘ ° No. 120—Fine Damascus Barrels, Finely Engraved and Checkered, Ornamented Rubber Butt, with sas 
etal i ice! Monogram, High Rib, Barrel Check, ; a . a ° . - - $125 00 
' No. 200—Finest Quality in Every Respect, - - + 250 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING FINE GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


if your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until yon see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 


THE S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless Guus, MARLIN & BALLARD Ri‘les—Don’t 
: forget the new Marlin combined tool for ain magpnine rifle cartridges. COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROR.’ Guns. 
ee STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements 








"120 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first 


180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; B00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 
and extra. Brass Click Reels, M5yds., 60 cts. ; 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on fu 
doz. =e Gut Trout and Black Bass ers, 


4 length, cts. Trout per doz.; Black 


by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE 


Singl 12 een ral be 
t. Single gut, . per doz.; 
= 1yd.'6 cts; 


ds., 
Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 le , 10 cts.; treble, 3 length Bas: 
; Fiies, Soc. Bass Fii 


and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 

, $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft., $3.00. Nickel plating 

ds., 85 cents. ; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe's 

double, 20 ets. per doz. ; le, 30 cts. per 
10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double Twis' 

4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 

im, St .00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall OPEN EVENINGS. 





WA7 AER NIN G ~ 


—)o°(——_ 
Buy or use no Clay Pigeons or Clay Pigeon Traps excepting those 
made or licensed by 


The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


This company owns the original patents on ‘‘Clay Pigeons’ and “Clay Pigeon” Traps. Others are 
manufacturing in infringement of these patents; and all who use or sell such infringing Clay Pigeons 
or Clay Pigeon Traps will be prosecuted. The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co. furnishes traps at $7.00, with 
all the latest improvements and guaranteed against any liability for infringement. __ 

Send for circulars of the 5-days programme of the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament, 


Chicago, May 26 to 31. 


Over $5,000 in prizes and sweepstakes. 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. 
This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


ence more than numbers. 


Noted for excel- 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 





Sportsman’s Library. 


Kaist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard..........-.... $1 00 
Adirondack Wilderness, In the...........-.... i5 
Amateur ——— per, 50c.; bds........... 75 
American Angler’s EE. nc scroicccenenk 5 50 


American Bird Fancier...................++2+++ 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses... .. 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 
American Kennel, Burges...............---++ 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making. . 
Angling Talks, Dawaon............ ..scescsees 
Angling. a Book on, Francis..............+-+++ 
ae Literature in England..............-- 
Animal Plagues, Fleming 

Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
EE, MENU. scsncens sesesndcnsoevneessece 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 
Baird’s Birds of North America.............++- 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
ee ae ¢ 


ms Gone Or 


HSSSSSSRESRSSSSSSSES 


ore 


Bits and Bearing Reins.................--+++++ 50 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall................-- 83 00 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 7 


Government Report..............-+-s+00+ e+ 
Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c.; Shooting, 
50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; 
Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium, 50c; Native 
Rn. cok snuneus sac npchonnncae® a 










Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ete.. 2 
Bruce’s Stud BIE <nocbcricnnecournens . 
DT BREE BEG. «0.000 ccsicnccccccsosvien 2 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.................+--+00 2 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan........ re 
Butler on the Dog.................. ». & 


Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ....... 
Oanoe and Camera....... 
Canoe Traveling, Powell.......... 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bisho 
RPE IIIIIID, nc oscnancccs<noaennss 
Complete American Trapper, Gibso: 
Coues’ Birds of the Northwes 
Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animals. 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,’12mo..........- 
Detail Map of St. John River...............- ; 
Dog Bi Oar TL MMEEIEL . . oinvsiscicsavicesiecacas 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson..................-+- 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog, the Hill 


et BD bt CS et et 2 CO 
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Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for re ASE RREN Ec kieeeeeaaner 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth 
Dog and Gun..... .. int acai Dae Kinane niet 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
Dwyer’s Horse Book 
NE IIS 2 Satan na sicica canis 46's 2S anna See aipsine 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 
—* Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake ..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 
ish and Fishing, Manly 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.................-.00+ 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock................+..0005 
Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing............... 
Florida arid the Game Water Birds of the 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S............ 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 
Frank Forester’s oe with Hook and Line 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 
I ID yo 5 2 non cin ass cicceavcecs 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 
SR IO no ois n <vecicasccnenessinten 
Herbert's Hints to Horse Keepers............. 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 
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Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 1 
Horse Breaking, Moreton................+-000- 2 
ee EOI 
Herses, Famous American Race............... % 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 7 
Horses, Famous, of America.................. 1 50 
I I a cnn nbc nuubad bie aehannct 50 
How to Make Photographs, pa. 50.; cloth..... 7 





, Mountain, Lake and River................ .... 








How to Camp Out. Gould....................4. 1 00 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .. “<> oe 
Hand Books on Out-Door Amusemen 
Riding and Driving................ sens 20 
EE ID 5 i.0.5's cmxsiennss0beceseseveres 20 
ED inne vic wicienanahensieuwicech is esissiesieesiaes 20 
“See eee eee 25 
NNR ca ciccciciosiwabscncakceetens 25 
NG caninain ancien je slacks weaewcecsuv oan 25 
How to Buy and Sella Horse. . .... ........ 1 00 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 2 40 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 


Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ vi 


Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
Insects [njurious to Vegetation................ 6 50 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 123 
IN 6c Nis sere cennsaeaecnin 1 00 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
McClure’s Stable Guide................. . .... 1 00 


Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Map ef Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor....................... 
Mayhew’s Horse M. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds................. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 
Natural History of Birds...................... 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.................... 
Notes on Game and Game Shooting.. ........ 
Notes on Fish and Fishing............... ..... 
Paddle and Portage. ......0 in. sccccecccece oc 
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— Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
a 

Practical Orange Culture. . 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing...... 
Randall's Practical Shepherd. 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer 
Reptiles and Birds... 
Recreation in Shootin, 
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Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s.. . 
Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve 
Rifle Practice, Wingate................. 
Rod and Gun in California........ 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.. 
Sotemtific AMM o.oo s cccccsoess i 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... Saidaseatkiaasin 
Shooting on the Wing. ....:...........3.ccec008 
NEI a5 onc on nudes ntscnciietnanmne wbieaks 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 
Stable Management, Meyrick.................. 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting.....................08 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Isiands........... 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
a on the Horse, American edition, 
acs criasnleys ener nie eieb Ae se ans sie /acas ee eeeeRe 
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Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
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The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

EME PROWERORS, ono. os ceccivecunce scceses 
The Phitosophy of Whisl. ..............ccsccceses 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 
rere 
ED LUND IID «hic asc oscns ccc seasecneencines 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 
The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 
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The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...............00005 
Trolling 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 

Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Whist for Beginners...... pene waheadnn coal 
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Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 
Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 00 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 
Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
MUTI as 5 os csndcrcecnececadscns tena 2 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse............. 150 
Youatt on the Dog............ peepee santenbacs 2 
ME CIN IN otic ons shccceecletecussainnnasas 1 00 





LEATHER JACKETS! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of prefit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





SEND A POSTAL CARD TO THE 


Columbus Buggy Co., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
where our superior vehicles can be seen, will be 


sent. 
We have the largest factory in the world for 
manufacturing first-class and SUPERIOR 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 





AND OUK 


American Village Carts, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 

"We make our own wheels from the best tim- 
ber (sawed - our own mills) that can be obtained 


from the of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


Allen's Nickel-Plated Duck Call. 


The only first-class call on the. market. For sale 
by all gun dealers and by F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, 
Ill. Price $1.00. 


POPULAR 








Wanted. 


OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 

and 25, 1880, Weare short of these issues and 
would be obliged if any of our readers having one 
or all of these numbers that they do not want will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. jan24,tf 





WANTED. 


One copy of Dr. Bethune’s edition of ‘‘Walton;” 
also one copy of Dawson’s ‘“‘Pleasures of Angling.’ 


Address 
D. G. SCOFIELD, 
120 & 122 Front st., San Francisco. 





WANTED ALIVE. 


All kinds of native birds and animals; also tame 
rabbits. Price must be low. CHAS. I. GOODALE, 


Taxidermist, 98 Sudbury st., Boston. feb28,3mo 
ton preferred, may be found or heard from b: 








A PURCHASER FOR A GOOD CANOE, RUSH- 
addressing JAS. G. WALTON, Box 375, Gheabrosls, 
Que., Can, mehé6,1t 


‘Coates | 
Sor Sule. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION, 





A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
89 Park Row, New York. , 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


FOR YACHTS, CANOES OR WHEELS, 


Tnstantaneous pictures of HORSES, DOGS, AND 
OTHER ANIMALS. All Grades. Cheap, Mediun 
and High Prices. MONROE DRY PLATES. 

Sold by 





WILLIAM T. GREGG, 
77 Fulton Street, New York, 


SALMON FISHING 


IN CANADA, 


For Sale—The undivided half of one of the best 
salmon rivers in Canada. Particulars on applica. 
tion to W. B. HUNTER & CO., 182 & 134 Front st, 


New York. 

A FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepy 
americanus) to stock game preserves. Please 

address J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. jan10,2mo 


feb28,2t 











OR SALE.—A LOT OF BROOK TROUT FRY 

at a ~ 1000, Also 1, 2and 3-year old trou 
for sale it Randolph Trout Pond, Cattara: 
County, N.Y. M. V. MOSHIER, Prop. febi4.it 





R SALE.—VOLS. VIII. TO XIX. FOREST 

and Stream, bound new. Prize Miltarys, viz: 
Saye, -45-cal., Borchardt, .45-cal., Remin: 
-50 cal., a quantity of .45-cal. copper shells, alee 
able, and cartridges service with 405 and 500 bullet, 
A fair cash offer not refused. A — shell 
mail, 5 cents. Address JOHN T. © = 
Hudson street, N. Y. mehé,it 














Big Bargains. 

For sale at a trifle above half value, one Sharp 
and one Remington Mid- rifle (latest improve 
mepts), or will a either for thoroughbred 
setter puppy and erence. W. W. McCAIN, 
Rush, Pa. mché,2t 


Sea Shore Land. 


A few acres of desirable building land on Cape 
Ann, commanding fine inland and ocean views. 











Good sandy beach and anch for of auy 

size. Stores and office wi! 

ot the pro} . Will be sold in several 1s or 
n one. 


‘or particulars ly to CAMPBELL & 
, Boston. meh 


6,4t 





FOR SALE. 
A LARGE AND WELL STOCKED 


Canadian Salmon River 


To an association of sporting gentlemen. Nothing 
could be more desirable. Apply to SAMUEL 
STREIT, #1 Liberty st., N. Y. 





SALMON POOLS. 


For lease this season, two pools on Restigouche 
River. Apply to Lock Box 226, Savannah, 9 “ 
mché, 





Hu the Stud. 
IN THE STUD. 


Red Irish Setter Dog Glencho. 


(ELCHO ex NOREEN.) 


Thoroughly trained, first-class in the field. For- 
est and Stream of Oct. 11. 1888, says: ‘He is the 
best specimen of the red Irish dog we have seen.” 
Dr. Jarvis has said: ‘He is the best Irish setter of 
his ever bred in America.”” Fee low. Cabinet 
size photo of Glencho ee a quail, 50 cents. 
Address W. H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N.Y. mech6.1mo 


IN THE STUD. 


ENGLISH SETTER PRINCE PHCBUS. 
rted—Tam O’Shanter—Prue. Black and 
white ticked. Prince Phoebus is a very poratt 
and well-built dog, and very clever in the field. 
Weight, 55lbs. Fee $25 dress T. G. DAVEY, 
London, Ont. 








HORNELL OBO. 


Imported Black Cocker Spaniel. 


(Farrow’s champ. Obo ex Farrow’s Nellie.) 
The only true segue of the Obo strain in 
= —. ener to y~ aememe Miss Obo, 
an e most typi oO e stud. 
will be allowed only oe om ad bitches dures 
GEO. H. LEAVITT ’ 


the season. Fee $25. Appl 
8, 10 & 12 India Square, Boom, feb21, 


CZESAR. 


FEE, $40. 

Imported rough St. Bernard, by champion Barty 
~aae of 164" rizes and cupay- Jana. He won 
many prines ie i and one of best ken: 
nel at New York, first and two cups at Meriden, 
1884, the only times shown ih America. 

On fiale-One 6 mos. old Bonivard pup, Tory 

and three young wenated Raps. 4 


ALL, Chequasset en 
feb21, 
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